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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 

VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 

will be held at GLASGOW, commencing on ene 12, 1855, 
under the Presidency of the DUKE of ARGYLL, F.R.S. 

The Reception m will be in the Trades’ "Hall, Glassford 


seneet, Glasgow. 
oe of Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 
d by a whether the Author will be 
ent at the Meeting, may be addre-sed to John Phillips, M.A., 
.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to Dr. Strang, Professor Anderson, and William Gourlie, Esq., 
Local Secretaries, Glasgow. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 








METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ee APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 


SEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Direcror—Sir Ropearicx Impey Murcuison, F.R.S., &c. 
During the Session 1855 6, which will commence on the Ist of 
OCTOBER, the following Courses of LECTURES and Practical 
Demonstrations will be given :— 


1, Chemistry...........-by A. W. Hormann, Ph D., F.R.S. 
+ »,J0HN Percy, M.!)., F.R.S, 
++ 9) T. H. Huxceyr, F.R.S, 


+9) W. W. Suyta, M.A. 


6. Geology ..... +.» - » A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
7. Applied Mechanics.... ,, Ropeat WIttis, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Phys' . Stoxes, M.A., 8. 
Instruction. in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Brxws. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is £30 for two years, in one payment; or two annual pay- 
ments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the La- 
boratory of the School under the direction of Dr. Hormann, at a 
Fee of €10 for the term of three months. The same Fee is ck. arged 
in the Metallurgical ss cemnenap f under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £2, £3, and 
#4 each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s 
service,acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain them at 
half the usual charge. 

ited Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two exhibitions, and 
others have also been For a Prosp and informa- 
tion apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 














UY'S—1855-6 .—The MEDICAL SESSION 
COMMENCES in OCTOBER. 


he INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will 
W. W. GULL, M.D., on MONDAY, October 1, at Two p veal 
n desirous of becoming Students must give satisfact 
testimony as to their education and conduct. They are requi 
pn faa £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, and £10 oe 
succeeding year of attendance; or £100 in one payment 
ties a ataent to a perpetual ticket. 

, Clinical clerks, ward clerks, obstetric residents and 
dressers in the eye wards, are selected according to merit from 
those students who have attended a second year. 

Mr. Stocker, apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will en‘er students, 
give any farther information required. 
y's Hospital, August, 1855. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Style, uncoloured or highly 


DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPIC PO RTRAITS, singly or in groups; 
COPIES on Plate or Paper; 
Taken Daruy. 


“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures asa 
te engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art JouRNAL, Nov., 


than the g lity of 








= More pleasing, and far more 
such pictures.”—Tixes, July 17, 1854. 





Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
Teduced prices for cash. 

ve! Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 

Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 

Tefunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 

Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 

Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote th¢ inte- 

rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimatesand every 
Particularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Complete in 2 vols. 
PROFESSUR JOHNSTON'S 
(CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


With numerous Engravings on W004, price lls. 6d. 


__“ Mr. Johnston’s book is'a book for the people ; there is hardly 


or & principle that it would not be for the bertefit of the 
&8 well as the poorest to know.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


siren) 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


GECOND- -HAND copies of each of the follow- 
ing WORKS are now ON SALE at MUDIE’S LIBRARY :— 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 15s.—Van de Velde's Syria, 10s. 6d. 
Aubrey, 6s.— Oliphant’s Black Bea, 4s. 6d. 

Lord Carlisle’s Eastern Diary, 4s. —Electra, 5 

The Englishwoman in Russia, 5s.—Atherton, we Miss Mitford, 6s. 
Heartsease, 5s.— A Month before Sebastopol, "os. 

Warren's Miscellanies. 9s.—Lady-Bird, 6s. 

Osborne’s Scutari and its Hospitals, 4s. 6d.—The Quiet Heart, 4s. 
Alieford, 5s.—Ambrose the Sculptor, 3s. 

Waagen’s Art-Treasures in Brituin, 23s. 

Germany, by Mrs. Austen, 4s.—Bartlett’s Texas, lds. 

Bremer’s America, 9s.—Memoirs of Lady Blessington, 19s 

Brande’s Lectures on Chemistry 4s.—More Worlds than One, 3s. 


| Murchison’s Siluria, 18s.—Charles Auchester, 6s. 


Carlen’s Events of a "Year, 5s.—The Professor, 3s. 6d. 

The Maiden’s Tower, 5s.—Vivia, 5s. 

Chorley’s German Music, 7s.6d. Hide and Seek, 6s. 

Clande the Colporteur, 3s. 6d.—The Curate of Overton, 9s. 

Curzon’s Year in Armenia, 2. 6d.—Counterparts, 6s. 

Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 9s.— Florence the Beautiful, 2s. 6d. 

Forbes’s Travels in Norway, 12s.—Lady Lee's Widowhood, 7s. 

Katherine Ashton,6s. Hill’s Travels in Siberia, 7s. 

Nature and Human Nature, by Sam Slick, 9s. 

Gwen, or the Cousins, 4s.—Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book, 9s. 

Sisters < Charity, 2s.—Jay’s Autobiography, 6s.— Grace Lee, 
10s. 6 


Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 9s.—Guistinian's Court of Henry VIII., 9s. 
Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d. 
Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures, 18s.—Magdalen Hepburn, 6s. 
Matthew Paxton, 6s.—Markham’s Himalayas, 12s. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. 23s.—Miall’s Bases of Belief, 6s. 
Musgrave’s Normandy 
Mrs. Mackenzie's Life in os * taission, Camp, &c. 7s. 
Moore’s Memoirs, 6 vols. 18s.—Parkyns’s Abyssinia, 12s. 
Patmore’s Friends and Acquaintance, 6s.— The Roses, 5s. 
The Physician's Tale, 5s.—The Old Chelsea Bunhouse, 3s. 6d. 
Oakley Mascott, 5s.—Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s. 
Powell’s Unity of Worlds, 7s. 6d.—Philip Lancaster, 7s. 6d. 
Purple Tints of Paris, €s.—Lowe's Captivity - ‘prea, 12s, 
Ruskin’s Lectures, 4s.—Home Life in Russia, 
Revelations of S'beria, 5s.—A Sketcher’s T our ae the World, 7s. 
The Turks m Europe, 3s. —Thackeray’s Lectures, 6s. 
The Rose and the Ring, 28.—Mrs. Trollope’s Clever Woman, 6s. 
Whitelocke’s Embassy, 16s.—The Wife's Trials, 9s. 
And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, Lists of 
which may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


R** SOCIBTY for the PUBLICATION of 
we WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 

Completion of Messrs. ALDER and HANCOCK’S MONOGRAPH 

of the BRITISH NUDIBRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA, and Pro- 

fessor AGASSIZ'S BIBLIOGRAPHIA ZOOLOGIA et GEO- 

LOGIA. 





Subscribers for 1854 wil! be entitled to Part VII. of the NUDI- 
BRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA, and Vol. IV. of ZOOLOGICAL and 
GEOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The following works are preparing for publication for 1855, and 
maria years :— 

. Professor ALLMAN, F.R.S.—A MONOGRAPH on the 
BRITISH FRESH-WATER ZOOPHYTES, with coloured Plates, 
in imperial 4to. 

2. J. 8. BOWERBANK, F.R.S.—A MEMOIR on the BRITISH 
SPONGES, with Descriptions and Drawings of all the Species. 

3. Dr. CARPENTER, F.R.S.—A MEMOIR on the STRUC- 
TURE, FUNCTIONS, and CLASSIFICATION of the FORAMI- 
wureah with Plates. Imp. 4to. 

.T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S.—A MEMOIR on the OCEANIC 
HYDROZOA, with coloured Plates. Imp. 4to. 

5. Professor WILLIAMSON.—A MONOGRAPH of the BRI- 
TISH FORAMINIFERA, with Drawings of all the Species. 
Imp. 4to. i 

Subscribers of One Oatoee mead are entitled to™all the 
Works published by the Socie 

A list of the Works published: by the Society may be obtained by 
application to the Secretary. 

EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary. 

8, Savile Row. 





This day is pane price 8s. cloth, or 8s, 6d. gilt edges, embel- 
ished with numerous engravings, 


AN DERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY; 
chiefly upon the Traces of the Romans in Britain. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Contsnts:—1. Roman Iron District of the Forest of Dean— 
2. Roman Cities on the Welsh Borders—3. Ancient Verulamium 
—4. Graves of the Fullowers of Hengist and Horsa—5. Sandwich, 
and the Ruins of Rutupie—6. The Kentish Coast from Deal to 
Dymchurch—7. Pevensey Castle—. Roman Potteries on the 
Banks of the Medway—9. Valley of Maidstone; Kits Koty House, 
&c.—10. Hill Intrenchments on the Borders of Wales—il. From 
York to Goodmanham—12. Roman C ty of Isurium—13, Bramber 
Castle, and early Church Architecture of Sussex—14. Roman 
Village at Bignor—15. Stonehenge—16. Old Sarum. 

Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





NEW TALE OF ESSTERN LIFE. 
This Day, foulscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d., 
SS or, the tian Slave in 
1852. By W. J. BEAM! NT. M.A., Feliow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, late Principal of the English College at Jerusalem. 
Cambridge: Macmillan an om Co, i gapen Bell and Daldy, 186, _ 





Just pudlished, Second Edition,-12m0, price'2s. 6d. cloth, 


PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING THE FRENCH VERBS, sith Guide to French 
. ‘By C. H. SCHNEIDER, F.E. 
Tandon : Whittaker and Co. Edinbargh: >= IO 


, Rev. 





M® DANBY SEYMOUR’S WORK ON 
THE SEA OF AZOF,is NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Sireet. 
This day is published, price 6s., Vol. I. of 


JOCTES AMBROSIANA. By Professor 
WILSON. To be completed in Four Volumes. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. * 


MILITARY SURGERY. 

Just published, price I4s., illustrated, the Fifth Edition of 
(UTLIN ES OF MILITARY SURGERY. 
By Professor Sir GEORGE BALLINGALL. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: Longman and Co. 











Now ready 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN : illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol,, cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 12mo, 5s. 


AY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ March Winds and 
April Showers,” With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price Nine Shillings, crown 8vo, in cloth boards, 


ANDBOOK for the RUINS and MUSEUMS 
of ROME. A Guide for Travellers, Arti-ts, and Lovers of 
Antiquity. By EMIL BRAUN, Secretary of the Archeological 
Institute of Rome. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





CHEAP EDITION OF DR. CHALMERS’S WORKS. 
Just published, price 6s. 


ATURAL THEOLOGY, LECTURES ON 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY, with INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURES to STUDENTS, &c. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


* MONT B ‘C AND CHAMOUNT. 
Just published, price 5s., with Maps, 


TOE CReMONT BLANC AND. OF 
MONTR RO@A. By JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., Author 
of ‘‘ Norway and its Glaciers,” &c. &c. 
“ An admirable Edition, and the Map of the Mer de Glace most “ 
correct and valuable.”—ALBERT Smirx. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: Longman and Co, 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. 
In royal 8vo, illustrated, price “1s. 


ORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS, Visited 

in 1851; followed by Journals of Excursions in the High 

Alps of Dauphine, Berne, and Savoy. By JAMES D. FORBES, 
D.C.L., F.R.S8., &e. &c. 

“ This is one of thuse books which we need not blush to present 
to foreign philosophers and men of learning as a specimen of the 
literature of science in England.” —Examiner. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 











In post 8vo, price 9s. 


LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S 

END, and a Visit to the Scilly Isles. By WALTER 
WHITE. Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall's 
Series of Original Works. 

** It isa book to praise without grudging or qualification. We 
take leave of this book with regret, and offer our thanks to the 
author for the pleasure it has given us.""—GLozr. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Just published, in one volume, 8vo, price 1&s. cloth, 


Meitaco. wit an tu ESSAYS. By Francis 
ARAGO. With an Iutroduction by Baron Humsotpr. 

d under the super of Lieut.-Colonel E, Sasinz, 
R. A., Treasurer and V.P.R. 

Contents.—Thunder and Lightning: Fires of St. Elmo; Geo- 
graphy of Storms; Electro-Magnetism ; Animal Electricity ; 3 Ter- 
restrial Magnetism ; Aurora Borealis, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








MAJOR’S EDITION OF MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
Lately published, in one thick volume, fcap. 8vo, price 7-. 6d. 


ILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, Selected and Original, for the 
Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of 
King’s College School, London. 
«* The lust six books may be had separately, to complete the 
former edition of books | to 6, price 3s. 6d. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION LIST STILL OPEN, 
GTANDARD LIBRARY OF” “BRITISH 


DIVINES, New and 4 Sompiate Edition of the Works uf the 
JOHN HOWE, A.M., including more than a~ 
matter hitherto unpublished, with a Life by z 
Edited by W. H. Gootp,D.D. In 9 vols., déthy Svd: 
Price to Subscribers, £2 7s Gd., or ry fa if 2009 pamenare 
received before the Volumes are-put to press. 
Intending Subscribers are req: Bere 
soon as 


Agu, 168 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; ce ane errs Mme ore 
on, HURST AND BLACKETT, rer: 
Figures rs _— SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
*,* Demy 4to. Published ow in Parts, each con- 
rice 10s, 













































taining Eight Plates, 
[Parts 144, 145, just published. 
In Monographs: 

23, 4. 
CS ee pabipiincaanans own 2 es 
ACHATINELLA 080 
AMPHIDESMA .... 090 
WR cncceshives 116 
ARTEMIS . 013 0 
Buccrnum . O18 0 
Buiimus 512 0 
Buna 05 6 
CaRpIra .... Oll 6 
CarpIuM.... a oe 
CassipaRIa - so = 
Cassis ....... . 016 6 
Cuama . O11 6 
CHITON ....... 220 
CHITONELLUS 016 
CONUS .......... 300 
CoRBULA .....:. 0.6 6 
CRASSATELLA . 040 
Crrrma ....... 14 0 
CYPRICARDIA . 03 0 
DELPHINULA 066 
LIUM . . 010 6 
Dowax .. . 012 0 
Esurna .. 016 
Fascroaria . - 090 
Ficvuta.....:... «@-.3-¢ 
FissuRELLA Pe Sk 
Se . 166 
GLAUCONOME 016 
Haxroris.. sb 10 
Harpa . 0 5 6 
Hatix ...... .- 1360 
HeEmMIPecren . 016 
HInNItTEs ... 62 4 
TsocaRrpiA . O26 
Luctwa ..... . 014 0 
LurraRia ... ~ © F 6 
—— Srndectnceqesneqanes hocapes see O10 6 

ESALIA 
Baxter. « 016 
7 =e 
- 06 6 
210 0 
056 
2656 
016 
. 117 0 
118 0 
- 118 0 
016 
040 
056 
213 0 
. 246 
» Ol 6 
040 
. 210 6 
“@ 8 0 
017 0 
. Oll 6 
010 6 
080 
046 
- 146 
016 
‘017 0 
156 
017 0 
U jae 014 6 
TIE, nasnteennsevenssseceacatensnnnsnes somes Am: @ 


The following Genera are nearly ready in Monographs :— 
NARITA. 
NARITINA. 

“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
seription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and #0 far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
lenge expectations t ve been formed respecting e 
figures of the shells Fokag SF gk wy pel amg ow gb 
(pant alba aber sgh others; and the 


stands standard anthony 0 onthe abit ow of which it treats."—- 


5, Henrietta Street, C Covent Garden. 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MY TRAVELS; or, An Unsenti- 


MENTAL JOURNEY through FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
and ITALY. By Capt. CHAMIER. 3 vols. 

“ Among the lively spirits who are wont to throw a gleam of 
sunlight over the well-worn path of travel literature, there are 
few more welcome writers than Captain Chamier. Formerly his 
path was in the quiet waters,and many a merry picture has his 
pen drawn of sailor life. For the last few years he has been 
sporting upon land,— first amid the revolutionary scenes of Paris, 
and then in. Switzerland and Italy, and now he comes before us 
hale and hearty, to give an account of his travels. His sp‘rited 
and entertaining book is particularly apropos at the present season, 
and we can assure those who are preparing for their several tours, 
that the lively Captain will prove a most serviceable and amusing 
guide to them.”"—Lirerary Gazetrs. 


MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his JOURNAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR SEAS in 
SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 2 vols. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, Regal, Critical, and Anec- 
dotical. By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 
From Original Family Documents. Vols. III. and 1V. Com- 
prising the Period from 1800 to 1810; and completing the 
Work. In 8vo, with Portraits. 

“These volumes comprehend a period the most important in 
the events relating to our domestic affairs and foreign relations to 
be found in the British annals,—told, not only by eye-witnesses, 
but by | the ) very men who put them in ‘motion. The volumes now 
y exceed their predecessors in interest and 
importance. They must find a place o the library of every Eng- 
lish gentleman.”"—Sranparp. 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY in the INTE- 
RIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 

“ Mr. Beste’s book is interesting. In literary merit it is above 
the majority of books of travel. It deserves consultation from all 
who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and fair account of 
the author’s experience."—ATu ENUM. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. (Neat week. 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 3 vols. 


* A story cleverly i moral, 
is worked out with exquisite ate _ me decumaty a. 
novel. Characters the most varied are introduced into the plot, 
and greatly add to the general effect by the lifelike naturalness 
with which they are portrayed. Whoever the author may be,a 
more felicitous debut never was made in the field of novel litera 
ture."—Joun Bui. 

“This work possesses many claims to favourable notice. The 
author’s object is to Mlustrate the depth and purity of wonian’s 
devotion. The plan of the story is original, the characters are 
drawn with considerab!e skill and fidelity to nature,and evinee 
talent of a superior order ; and the descriptive passages are graphic 
and picturesque.”—Posr. 


PHILIP COURTENAY. By Lord 


“*¢ Philip Courtenay’ is one of those narratives in which th 
author, under the guise of fiction, sets forth realities of life, an 
relates particulars of his own personal experience. Many cha- 
racters in the book will at once be recognised as having played a 
conspicuous part in London society. The narrative has the bustle 
of adventurous and high- blooded life throughout, and will be all 
the more esteemed by the novel-reading public, that it combines 
the i of social with the actual experience of an 
English gentleman who has seen life under widely-varied 3, 
and in its gayest colours. In the portions of the narrative plainly 
fictitious, the author’s pen is still facile and amusing. Courtenay’s 
love and its unfortunate ending are described with mingled 
humour and pathos, —— —s one of the novelist style of 
Theodore Hook.”—Tuz P 


DISPLAY. By the Hon. Mrs. Ma- 


BERLY. 3 vols. 


This tale is a most attractive one, with the great merit of 
highly-finished social portraiture.”—Tux Press. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE,. 3 vols. 


“ We place this tale in the highest rank of deeply instructive as 
well as absorbingly interesting fictions.”—Jaun Butt. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH- 


BOURS. Mrs. om; Author of “ Temptation ; 
or, a Wife’s Perils,” =. * 

“The author Fatal aad the manners of the 

day in one of the best novéls that have lately appeared.”—HaaaL. 








IN ASIA. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 2Is. cloth, 
By CHARLES DUNCAN, Esq. 


“ These deeply interesting volumes contain a lucid narrative of 
the campaign made by the Turkish army of Anatolia, in the spring 
of last year, and a clear exposition of the causes of its disastrous 
issue. But the book is not confined to military matters; on the 
contrary, Mr. Duncan has the true traveller's faculty of 
everything remarkable that comes in his way. No one who 
wishes to comprehend the position of the combatants in Asiatic 
Tarkey should omit to study this work.”—MorniIneo Curowicts. 

“The campaign is very well told, more from the pictu 
than the military point of view ; and the interest and ns of the 
volumes lie in the personal sketches of the principal actors in 
campaign, and the descriptions of the country and its inhabiiants, 
which are written in a lively and amusing style. ‘There can be 
little doubt that these volumes will be held very valuable by future 
— of the history of the Asiatic campaigns of this war,.”~ 

LOBE. 


It 
A LOST LOVE. 


By ASHFORD OWEN. 


“If suffering patiently borne, and trials bravely surmounted, 
can make a heroine, these pages present one to our notice. Sty, 
“ Passages of charming writing, neatly and happily uttered 
truths, excellently observed bits of character, distinguish this book 
from novels in general.” —LEapDER. 
The writer appears to be acquainted with society ; characters 
to be there met with figure in his pages, and a tone of ‘the present 
pervades the book.”—Srzcrator. 


MY FIRST SEASON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COUNTERPARTS,” anv “ CHARLES 
AUCHESTER.” 


In One Volume. (Just ready.) 


Iv. 
A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 


By THE tatE REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
Of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


HYSICAL “ATLAS. ‘By Atex. Kam 

JOHNSTON, F.RS.F., F.R G.S., F.G.S., Geographer to the 

Queen. To be completed in 12 Parts, 21s. each. Parts I. to VIII 
are published. 

The following Maps are given for the first time in this Edition, 
and may now be had separately with their Descriptive Letter- 
press :— 

1. MAP of the DISTRIBUTION of MARINE 


LIFE. By Professor EDWARD FORBES. Price 10s. 6d. 


2. GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE. By 
Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c.; and Professor NICOL, ‘of 
the University of Aberdeen. Price 10s. 6d. 


8. MORAL and STATISTICAL CHART of 
the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of MAN ACCORDING 
TO RELIGIOUS BELIEF, &. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., &c. Price 10s. 6d. 


Also a New Edition ofa 
ayer MAP « the BRITISH 


ISLES y Professor EDWARD 
FORBES and A. cnrra JOHNSTON. SS Sheets. Price 2ls. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN 2. 
This Day is Published, the First Volume of the 
ORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited 
by his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 
Containing Vol. I. of the NOCTES AMBROSIAN. To be com- 
pleted in Four Volumes. 
The Series will comprise— 


Noctes Ambrosian. Recreations of Christopher 
Essays; Critical and Imagina- North. 

tive. (Contributed to“ Black- | Poems. Tales 

wood’s Magazine.”’). Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 


To be published in Quarterly Volumes crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ORCHIDACEA. 
ICONOGRAPHIE DES ORCHIDERS, 


Collection of BW. Pescatore, 
AU CHATEAU DE LA CELLE-ST.-CLOUD. 
Parts I, to VIF. now ready. re | 
Each Part contains Four Folio coloured Plates, price 78. 





Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Campaign with the Turks in Asia. By 
Charles Duncan, Esq. Smith, Elder, and 
Co 


Srxcz the commencement of the present war 
too little attention has been given in this 
country to the Asiatic provinces of Turkey. 
Gals the siege of Sebastopol has possessed 
go absorbing an interest, that it has been diffi- 
cult to gain a hearing for reports of what was 
ing elsewhere. It was only when tidings 
tame within the last few weeks that the 
Russians were before Kars and threatening 
Erzeroum, that our Government was forced, 
by questions put in the House of Commons, 
to give a litle consideration to the affairs of 
Anatolia. It was stated, indeed, that mea- 
sures had long since been taken for the de- 
fence of Kars, Colonel Williams having been 
sent out to aid in constructing new fortifica- 
tions. But the urgency of affairs in that 
ion has scarcely yet been recognised, nor 
has anything been done by the Allies to turn 
the tide of war, except there be truth in the 
rumour that Omar Pacha has received the 
command of the Asiatic army. If this be the 
ease, and if he has the support of some Euro- 
troops, there may yet be hope of affairs 
a. retrieved, and of a different issue of 
this year’s struggle from that of the disastrous 
campaign of which Mr. Duncan’s volumes 
contain the narrative. The publication of 
this work at the present crisis is most oppor- 
tune. It is not only valuable as a historical 
record of past events of the war, but as con- 
taining practical information for the guidance 
of the authorities in regard to future move- 
ments. With great clearness Mr. Duncan 
points out the critical situation of the Asiatic 
provinces of the Porte, and with much 
earnestness 7 to the Western Powers 
to interfere for their protection. England 
ially is deeply interested in the state of 

irs in Asia Minor, for on this depends the 
moral influence of Russia on all the countries 
eastward to our Indian frontiers. The suc- 
cesses of Russia in the campaign of 1854 have 
already increased her power in Persia; and 
the semi-barbarian nations and tribes of the 
East are impressed with the invincibility of 
the armies of the Czar. To them the defeats 
of Bayazid and Kurekdere have been events 
of nearer interest and greater importance than 
our victories of Alma and Inkermann ; and 
whatever may be the ultimate issue of the 
war, it has hitherto, in moral influence 
throughout the East, been favourable to 
Rassia. All this is the more humbling, when 
we know that the slightest exertion on the 
of the Allies would have prevented the 

rs that have occurred. Mr. Duncan 
assures us that the British authorities in 
London and Constantinople were weil aware 
the danger in Asiatic Turkey; and the 
ish consular body in that part of Asia 
repeatedly urged upon Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe the necessity of the presence of an 
ish or French division, however smalt its 
numerical strength, all that was needed being, 
to give example and encouragement to the 
8, and to supply in some measure the 

of native officers of experience and talent. 
Asa measure of military economy the Allies 
have committed a mistake; for, while last 
_— few thousand European soldiers would 
turned the defeats of Bayazid and 
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Kurekdere into victories, a whole corps 
d’armée will now be required, and a regular 
in 9g must be undertaken in Asia. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised at an Eng- 
lishman, who witnessed the events of the last 
year’s campaign, thus earnestly appealing to 
the judgment and patriotism of his country- 
men at home :— 


“It is certain that every fresh step taken by 
Russia in Asia inflicts a moral injury on the inte- 
rests of Great Britain, and the gravest measures 
should consequently be adopted by the English 
government to arrest the progress of the armies of 
the Czar in that direction. Should the Russian 
army, which menaces at this very moment both 
Kars and Erzeroum, succeed in overrunning 
Armenia—as appears inevitable—the influence of 
Russia in the East will be increased immeasurably. 
But were the allies, awakening to the danger that 
menaces them, to undertake a successful campaign 
in Georgia, the dangerous influence of the North 
would cease with the territorial dominion that fos- 
tered it. Five thousand British and French troops, 
in conjunction with the Turkish army, would have 
sufficed, in the campaign described in these volumes, 
to have driven the Russians from Georgia far over 
the Caucasus. Ten thousand European bayonets 
will scarcely be equal now to arrest the progress of 
General Muravieff, and to preserve the integrity of 
the Asiatic provinces of Turkey. Should the 
governments of Great Britain and France still per- 
severe in wilfully closing their eyes to the danger 
that threatens them in Asia, the time may come 
when a formidable campaign will have to be under- 
taken against the legions of tiussia, triumphant 
from Kars to Mossul and from Bayazid to Tre- 
bizond. 

‘¢ The present position of matters in Armenia is 
this: the Russian army of the Caucasus, reinforced 
by troops from Russia and by the garrison of the 
abandoned Black Sea forts, has received orders from 
St. Petersburg to assume the offensive. General 
Muravieff, an able and enterprising officer, who 
served in the successful campaign in Armenia, of 
1829, under Prince Paskiewitch, has been in- 
trusted with the command-in-chief of the invading 
army, which consists of about 32,000 well-disci- 
plined troops. The latest intelligence from the 
seat of war reported the advance of the enemy to 
within two hours’ march of Kars, where he had en- 
camped. Ardahan, the seat of the left wing of the 
Anatolian army, had been abandoned by its gar- 
rison, and occupied by the Russians; who from 
thence threaten to intercept the communication 
between Kars and Erzeroum. The villages between 
these two towns were, in fact, in the hands of the 
Russian cavalry. who had seized upon the stores of 
grain accumulated therein by the Turkish autho- 
rities. A reconnoissance in force directed by 
General Muravieff against Kars, had been con- 
strued by the garrison of the latter into an attack ; 
but the heavy rain which deluged the country 
alone deterred the advance of the Russian com- 
mander. The Turkish force in Kars can scarcely 
be sufficient to protect the extended lines that de- 
fend the place, and a serious advance of the enemy 
will probably witness the evacuation of Kars by 
the Turks; who will then concentrate theirstrength 
in Erzeroum. This would be the most prudent 
determination in the face of existing circumstances, 
for Erzeroum is more susceptible of defence than 
Kars, and reinforcements could be despatched at 
once from the Crimea, in the event of their being 
required. It is to be regretted that the Turkish 
regiments now doomed to inaction before Eupatoria 
should not have been despatched at once to the 
threatened province of Asia ; and it may be safely 
predicted that thé presence of Omar Pacha and his 
army in Armenia would be of far greater value 
than the aimless military promenades on the 
Tchernaya in which the Ottoman troops are at 
present employed. Tht numerical force of the 

rkish army in Asia, unless speedily reinforced, 
is far too small to admit of any hopes of a suc- 
cessful termination of the present campaign, not- 
withstanding the intelligent measures adopted by 





General Williams to secure the possession of 
um,” 


It is really disheartening to follow, in Mr. 
Dunean’s narrative, the gloomy record of the 
oe of 1854. In describing the causes 
of the calamities that befel the armies of 
Anatolia, he speaks without reserve of those 
to whom blame belongs. While exposing the 
misconduct and venality of the Turkish com- 
manders, he bears honourable testimony to 
the patriarchal simplicity of the Turkish pea- 
sants, and the admirable qualities of the 
Ottoman soldiers. At one time it was believed 
that the Polish and Hungarian refugees would 
prove of essential service in the East, and 
the presence of General Guyon, as commander- 
in-chief, gave confidence to many who knew 
his character. But this part of Mr. Duncan's 
narrative is the saddest of any. It is right 
that his impartial testimony as to the conduct 
of all concerned in the removal of General 
Guyon should be known :— 


“ At the first commencement of hostilities, 
General Guyon petitioned the sultan for active 
employment, and was unsuccessful. But no sooner 
had the incapacity and misconduct of the Ottoman 
commanders at Kars utterly demoralized the 
Turkish army, and that the very existence of 
Armenia was menaced by the then successful Rus- 
sians, than urgent instructions were despatched 
from Constantinople to Guyon to proceed without 
delay to Erzeroum and Kars, and restore, if pos- 
sible, the shattered discipline and morale of the 
Ottoman troops. General Guyon at once departed 
from Damaseus, and after a journey which, for its 
rapidity, the number of post- horses disabled therein, 
and for the amount and calibre of oaths pronounced 
by the proprietors of the hapless quadrupeds in 
question was unparalleled, he arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Turkish army in Kars. A series 
of energetic measures relieved the first necessities 
of the army, and kept together the starving and 
ill-treated soldiers, who, but for the auspicious ar- 
rival of General Guyon, would have disbanded and 
returned to their homes. e presence of the 
neral was at first hailed with satisfaction by the 
Turkish military authorities, who had despaired of 
the existence of their army, but gradually the na- 
tional antipathy arose, and sentiments of jealousy 
prevailed over their judgment. The existence of 
Guyon was from that moment rendered one of tor- 
ment. {n his position as head of the staff, Guyon 

no actual power, nor could he dispose of 
a single regiment. His duties were confined to 
advising the commanding general, Zarif Mustafa 
Pacha, and that intellizent officer had established 
as a general rule to disregard the counsels offered 
him by General Guyon, and to execute without 
hesitation the measures that were disapproved of 
by that officer. An erroneous opinion ruled in 
Europe to the effect that the command of the army 
of Anatolia was entirely in the hands of General 
Guyon ; whilst, on the contrary, his power was 
utterly restricted to offering advice that was rarely 


ted. 

Phe personal appearance of General Guyon, 
as it first struck me, was prepossessing. His short 
but muscular frame betrayed great strength and 
activity. His face expressed resolution and courage, 
and was soldier-like, without bearing the aspect of 
semi-ferocity which our historical painters delight 
to bestow on the lineaments of their martial heroes. 
A clear sunburnt complexion, lighted up by piercing 
blue eyes, and encircled by a curling chestnut- 
coloured beard, presented a strange contrast to the 
dark melancholic features of the Ottoman com- 
manders who surrounded him. General Guyon 
was in the prime of manhood, being forty two 
years of age; but premature wrinkles drawn 
strongly across the forehead, bore witness to a 
past existence of fatigue and anxiety. A fine 
swordsman, a splendid and graceful rider, Guyon 
was intended by nature for a cavalry general; and 
if his talents as a commander are contested, none 
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can deny his generous qualities or his brilliant 
courage. Guyon appeared insensible to fatigue. 
His habits at Kars astonished the calm, indolent 
Turkish pachas, and not a little annoyed the officers 
immediately connected with him, who were totally 
unaccustomed to such activity. He rose at day- 
break—mounted with his aide-de-camps—and either 
visited the fortifications that were being constructed 
around the town, or inspected the troops. At nine 
he breakfasted, to which meal the small Anglo- 
Saxon colony with the army had standing invi- 
tations. At eleven, Guyon again commenced his 
inspections, and his whole day thus passed on 
horseback. At sunset, he dined with the Muchir 
Zarif Mustafa Pacha, and then plans were daily 
formed that were never doomed to be realized. 
These meals generally commenced with compli- 
ments, and concluded in violent recriminations. 
The evening was passed by Guyon at his quarters, 
in addressing communications or remonstrances to 
the Seraskier at Constantinople, on the deplorable 
condition of the army, that were destined to be 
totally unheeded, Later in the evening his most 
familiar friends took their coffee or pipes with 
him, and talked over past times or their distant 
homes. The early hours of the morning Guyon 
passed in dictating letters and plans to his military 
secretary, Major Bonfanti; and never till one or 
two o'clock did he retire to rest, and then only to 
enjoy a few hours’ repose. 

“The influence possessed by Guyon in the 
councils of the Turkish commanders ceased to exist 
shortly after the arrival at Kars of the Polish 

has, on whose conduct I have commented be- 
ow. The native officers of rank, who viewed the 
presence of all foreigners with undisguised aversion, 
profited by the intriguing disposition evinced by 
the Poles to undermine the reputation of Guyon 
with the military. authorities at Constantinople. 
They aimed at obtaining the removal of Guyon 
from his position as head of the staff, not, as was 
fondly imagined by the Poles, to nominate a suc- 
cessor from their ranks, but in order te absolve 
themselves entirely from foreign infiuence. In the 
eyes of the Turkish pachas, Hungarians, Poles, 

renchmen, or Englishmen, were alike distasteful ; 
and if they profited by the intriguing disposition of 
the Polish officers present with the army, it was 
not from the slightest personal sympathy with them 
or with their cause. Against these intrigues Guyon 
could offer but a faint resistance. His open and 
passionate temperament did not permit him to em- 
ploy the same disgraceful means as his enemies, 
and he, consequently, found himself exposed to 
continual slights on the part of the Turkish pachas. 
With the troops Guyon was eminently popular. 
His affable manner and deep-felt sympathy with 
their sufferings rendered him an object of affection 
to them, and loud were their praises in behalf of 
the Magyar Pacha, as they called him. The sub- 
altern officers, likewise, approved of Guyon’s 
presence with the army, and only regretted that 
his power of counteracting the pernicious influence 
of the pachas was so limited. By the upper ranks 
of the army General Guyon was fearéd and de- 
tested. The Poles likewise disliked him. Those 
who, like myself, had occasion to be constantly 
with Guyon, admired and liked him for his unas- 
suming qualities, personal bravery, and amiable 
disposition. By many of the foreign officers, in- 
cluding the Poles, Guyon was denounced as haughty 
and inconsiderate ; but then the extraordinary igno- 
rance of the greater part of these officers was enough 
to try the temper of a saint. Perhaps General 
Guyon did not sufficiently disguise his aversion to 
those individuals who, though active and enter- 
rising in intrigue, were backward and incapable 
in the performance of their military duties. He 
sinned less against common sense than against tact. 
The Hungarian officers, to their praise, took no 
in the intrigues which disgraced the Europeans 

Asia, and materially affected the prospects of 
the army.” 


h the intrigues of his enemies Gene- 
1 Guyon was ultimately removed, and after 
oe tried by court-martial, at Constanti- 





nople, for the bad success of the campaign, 
he retired to rejoin his family at Damascus. 
Gradually the injustice to which he had been 
pres 4 became known, and we were glad 
to observe, a few weeks since, that Lord Pal- 
merston, after paying a high compliment to 
the Hungarian ofiicer, intimated he was again 
likely say employed in active service. The 
foregoing extract well describes his character, 
while it reveals the real cause of much of the 
weakness of the Turkish army in Asia. Mr. 
Duncan does not confine his narrative to poli- 
tical and military affairs, but gives welcome 
sketches of the scenery, population, institu- 
tions, and customs of these provinces. Of 
country life in the high table-lands of Armenia 
his descriptions are minute and striking, and 
these will retain their interest after the bus- 
tling camp-scenes, that occupy a large part of 
the book, have been broken up or shifted. 
The author returned to Europe when the 
Allies were on the point of sailing from Varna 
to the Crimea. oe elled by the common 
excitement he joined the expedition, havin 
obtained leave from the ambassador an 
commander-in-chief. He stayed two months 
before Sebastopol, but judiciously abstains 
from entering on matters which others have 
fully treated, and which would be foreign to 
the subject of his work. The recent opera- 
tions of General Muravieff in Asia confirm 
our opinion of the soundness of Mr. Duncan’s 
views, and the importance of his suggestions. 
We hope that his book may be serviceable to 
the State by the information it conveys, while 
it will certainly interest the general reader. 








Philip Courtenay: or, Scenes at Home and 
Abroad. By Lord William Lennox. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Puitip Courtenay is a lively and entertain- 

ing novel, abounding in strange incidents and 

unusual characters. In adopting the conve- 
nient form of an auch , the author is 
relieved from the trouble and difficulty of re- 
quiring much plot in the tale, and can intro- 

uce great variety of scenes as passages in 

the life of his hero. The story is that of a 

oung scion of a noble house, from his boy- 

Sod till his settlement in life by marriage— 

the orthodox conclusion of ordinary novels, 

with the variety in this case of a previous 
marriage, and a divorce. Life and adventures 
in the army, in various stations at home and 
abroad, and theatrical reminiscences, form the 
most prominent characteristics of the book. 

Of the latter we give a specimen in the hero’s 

account of his first visit to a theatre, when, 

he saw George Frederic Cooke at Coventry:— 

‘* Shylock appeared — the applause increased, 
nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the audience. 
After a time he commenced—‘ Three thousand 
ducats—well. For three months—well. Antonio 
shall be bound—well.’ These words were uttered 
in such a tone, and given with such expression, 
that my whole feeling was with the actor—my 
attention was rivetted to the scene—I could think 
of nothing else. I listened, I gazed; I watched 
every movement, every muscle. Nota word, not 
a look escaped me; and although, perhaps, the 
opinion of so youthful a critic may be deemed pre- 
sumptuous—and some allowances must be made 
for the excitement attending a first play—I have 
never had any reason for changing the impression 
thus early formed, that Cooke, in Shylock, stood 
unrivalled. 

I have since seen the ‘supernatural’ John 
Kemble, in Coriolanus ; the chivalrous Charles, 
in Faulconbridge ; the majestic Siddons, in .Con- 
stance; the classical Young, in ; the im- 
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passioned Kean, in Richard the Third ; the plain. 
tive O'Neil, in Juliet ; the dignified Somerville, in 
Hermione ; the accomplished Macready, in Mag. 
beth ; the talented Charles Kean, in Hamlet ; the 
pathetic Ellen Tree, in Desdemona ; and one and 
all in their respective characters have evinced the 
finest conceptions, the most admirable portraiture 
of the noblest creations of the bard of Avon; still 
they have not erased from my mind the effect pro- 
duced by George Frederick Cooke, in the delineg. 
tion of ‘the Jew, that Shakspeare drew.’ 
“* During the time that Shylock was off the 

I was all impatient for his return; the drolleries 
of Launcelot Gobbo, his practical joke with hig 
‘sand,’ or rather ‘ high-gravel blind’ father were 
lost upon me. Nor could the melodious strains of 
the ‘pretty Jessica,’ represented by a dark-eyed 
‘maid of Judah,’ captivate my senses. This young 
syren, who was the prima donna of the company, 
seemed to set all dramatic unities at defiance; her 


‘dregs, if such a term can be applied to the very 


scanty apparel that wn-adorned her person, con- 
sisted of a low tunic and a very scant pair of 
Turkish trowsers, and was one which would have 
shamed modern Bloomerism. 

‘‘With a thorough contempt for ‘time, place, 
and action,’ Miss Woolff, so the Hebrew melodist 
was called, had stipulated for the introduction of 
two favourite ballads, and to the surprise of the 
Shakspearian audience, in the scene where the 
usurer’s daughter soliloquizes, 

*O Lorenzo! if you keep promise, I shall end this strife, 

Become a Christian, and thy loving wife,’ 
she proceeded as follows— 

‘But should you prove faithless, then will the 
hapless Jessica know no peace of mind—all will be 
dull and dreary; for in the words of the pupular 
ballad’ (so Miss Woolff pronounced it), ‘what 
would be this dull town to me, if Lorenzo was not 
here ?’ 

‘‘At this introduction, the band struck up 
‘Robin Adair,’ at that period the most organ-ized 
ditty in England. The other occasion for this un- 
classical interpolation was equally inappropriate, 
for when Jessica’s lover asked, ‘ How cheer'st 
thou ?’ she replied— 

ecunt, and. content, as the inmate of yon 
lowly thatched cottage, where if true peace is to 
be found in this world, the humble heart may hope 
for it there. See, Lorenzo, how gracefully the 
smoke curls along the tree tops ; every leaf is at 
rest, not a sound is to be heard save (in the words 
of the pupular ballad) the woodpecker tapping the 
hollow beech tree.’ . 

‘“ At this ‘cue,’ Mr. Hatton suited the action to 
the word, and tapping his rosined bow against the 
tin candlestick, played the opening bars of the 
‘Woodpecker,’ another most favourite melody of 
the day. 

“The attentive reader will have perceived the 
ingenuity of the singer, who always made a point 
of reciting the words or spirit ef her song before 
she commenced it, which not only saved her the 
trouble of emending Shakspeare, but had the addi- 


| tional advantage of giving the audience the benefit 


of knowing what she was about to utter—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, and one we 
humbly recommend to all prima donnas.” 

After more in this humorous strain, a de- 
scription is given of a scene too frequent with 
Cooke, whose potations behind the scenes 
often disabled him from completing the per- 
formances. On this occasion he cut his hand 
while sharping the knife for ‘the pound of 
flesh ;’ and the incident, or incision rather, 
leads to results most graphically narrated. 
There are some capital sketches of the old 
stage coaching times, and reminiscences of 
the road in the days of Apperley, Jack Adams, 
Vincent Cotton, and other box-seat heroes. 
The discomforts, as well as the pleasures 
coach-travelling, are described with much 
truth and cleverness. Notwithstanding occa- 


sional exaggeration, a habit of atrociously 
bad punning, and the use of hackneyed mate- 
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rials, such as duel scenes and other events, 
which take place with a frequency in works 
of fiction inversely proportional to their oc- 
currence in real life, Lord William Lennox’s 
novel is much superior to average books of 
its class. 














The Chinese Empire. Forming a sequel to 
the ‘Recollections of a Journey through 
Tartary and Thibet.’ By M. Huc. 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. 

Impressions of China and the Present Revo- 
ution: its Progress and Prospects. B 
Capt. Fishbourne, Commander of HMS. 
‘Hermes’ on her late visit to Nankin. 
Seeleys. 

The Chinese Rebel Chief, Hung-Siu-tsuen, 
and the Origin of the Chinese Insurrection. 
By the Rev. Theodore Hamberg, Mis- 
sionary of the Basle Evangelical Society. 
Walton and Maberly. 

Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-te? 
By the Rev. 8S. C. Malan, M.A. Bagster 
and Sons. 

Discoveries in Chinese; or, the Symbolism 
of the Primitive Characters of the Chinese 
System of Writina. By Stephen Pearl 
Andrewes. Triibner and Co. 

THE nearer excitement of the Russian war 

has for a time withdrawn public attention 

from the affairs of China. According to the 
last accounts, the civil war is still continued 

with varied success. Whether the Im- 

perialists or the Insurgents ultimately pre- 

vail, this will prove one of the most eventful 
revolutions that the empire has yet wit- 
nessed. A strange misconception exists 

nerally in Europe as to the immobility and 
immutability of the Chinese Empire. Many 
believe that for about four thousand yéars 
all has gone on in pretty much the same 
routine with the exception of changes of 
estes, and a recent Tartar conquest, 
which altered the government without much 
affecting the people at large. Many will be 
surprised to learn that the history of China 
presents a series of continual catastrophes. 

“Our most famous European revolutionists,” 

says M. Hue, “are but children and 

learners beside the Chinese in the art of 
upsetting society!” Compare France and 

na within a given period of time,—say 
from the year 420, the entrance of the Franks 

into Gaul, to the year 1644, when Louis XIV. 

ascended the throne of France, and when the 

Mantchou Tartars established themselves in 

Pekin. During this period of 1244 years, 

these so-called peaceful Chinese, this nation 

80 attached to ancient laws and customs, 

went through fifteen changes of dynasty/‘all: 

accompanied by frightful civil wars, and 
almost all by the bloody extermination of the 
dethroned families. In the same space of 
time France saw only two changes of dynasty, 
which were quietly effected by time and cir- 
cumstances, without any effusion of blood. 

A more remarkable fact is, that political 

problems which now agitate the nations of 

west have been put to the test centuries 
ago in the celestial empire. In the eleventh 
century of our era, a set of political reformers 
corresponding to the Socialists of modern 
urope, inculcated their doctrines through 
the press, and by other means of public agita- 
tion, with such success, that after gaining the 

Teigning Emperor to their cause, they com- 

pletely prerthvow the old institutions of the 


‘country, and replaced them by a system of 


h democracy. The experiment proved 











disastrous, and the natural and artificial dis- 
tinctions of society again were established. 
One of these artificial distinctions has marked 
Chinese society above that of all other 
nations. Learning has been the step to 
social position rather than birth or fortune, 
and grades of literary rank have occupied the 
place of nobility and office known in other 
countries. This is the institution which has 
proved of all others the most permanent, 
and has most honourably distinguished the 
Chinese social system. In the movement 
which now agitates the empire, there is one 
element unknown in previous Chinese revo- 
lutions, and which must give to it a character 
new and peculiar. For the first time in the 
history of China, the civilization and the re- 
ligion of the nations of Christendom are in- 
troduced in the political conflict. The an- 
nouncement of the doctrines of Christian re- 
velation is not entirely new, for the Jesuit 
missionaries of the seventeenth century made 
much progress throughout the empire, and 
have left marked traces in the history of the 
last two centuries. But now for the first 
time a purer form of Christianity has been 
introduced through the labours of Protestant 
missionaries, and the translation of the Bible 
into the native tongue has secured the per- 
manence of this new influence on national 
opinion and character. How far the present 
revolution is to be directly traced to religious 
zeal has been much discussed by European 
and American writers. There have been great 
exaggerations of statement on both sides of 
the question, but there is no room for doubt 
as to the influence of religious enthusiasm on 
the part of many who are engaged in the 
present movement. Through the labours of 
the late Dr. Gutzlaff and other missionaries 
during a long series of years, a great number 
of natives were indoctrinated with Christian 
truth, and their opinions have been zealously 
diffused throughout the empire. The pro- 
fessed tenets and published works of the in- 
surgents prove this, although it is quite 
natural that much error should be mixed with 
truth, and also that in so vast a movement 
many other motives should influence the pro- 
ceedings of those who take part in the civil 
war. It is as yet impossible to distinguish 
how far these motives operate, and it is diffi- 
cult to get at the truth with respect to the 
designs even of the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion. Those who are interested in the ques- 
tion will find in the works named at the head 
of this review the substance of all that is 
known or conjectured on the subject. We 
give a few short extracts, which indicate the 
views taken by the authors of these volumes, 
all of whom have had peculiar facilities for 
knowing the real state of matters. M. Hue, 
however, had left China before the outbreak 
of the insurrection, and his statements are 
the result only of previous knowledge of what 
was passing among the people. Captain 
Fishbourne was in direct communication 
with the insurgent chiefs, and the Swiss 
missionary, Hamberg, who died last year at 
Hon ong, was the successor of Dr. 
Gutzlaff as superintendent of the Chinese 
Union, a position which brought him much 
in contact with natives imbued with the new 
rinciples. A prominent actor in the events 
, er ed, and a kinsman of the insurgent 
chief, Hung-Siu-tsuen, was living in Mr. 
Hamberg’s house at the time that he wrote 
his book; and we are therefore disposed to 
place much reliance on his statements,—the 
more so, as we have read in ‘ The Friend of 





China,’-the best authority on all passing 
events in that part of the world, a strong tes- 
timony to the judgment and character of the 
writer. In a letter sent to Europe in May, 
1854, Mr. Hamberg thus wrote :— 


“Though I cannot say that I have had inter- 
course with any of the rebel army, yet I have been 
the one, who, by intercourse with some of Hung- 
Siu-tsuen’s relatives and friends in this province, 
has been able to gather the most reliable informa- 
tion regarding the person of Hung, and the origin 
of the insurrection. A young man, Hung-Jin, 
baptized in November of last year in the interior, 
is a cousin and intimate friend of the chief of the 
insurrection at Nanking. Hung-Jin was brought 
to me by a young Christian convert from the in- 
terior, in April, 1852, seeking refuge from the 
persecutions of the mandarins ; he left some papers 
with me, which I showed to Mr. Roberts, about 
half a year afterwards. Hung and two of his 
friends have just embarked for Shanghae, and I 
hope that they may find an opportunity to reach 
Nanking in safety. I have provided them with a 
variety of books—the Old and New Testament, 
the latter in three different versions, German, 
English, and American; Bible History; Mr. 
Genithr’s Catechism; calendars; maps of the 
world, of China, and Palestine; besides some 
telescopes, thermometer, compass, &c. Hung, 
his friends, and their families being reduced to ex- 
treme poverty, I felt it my duty to render them 
and their suffering families, whose houses had been 
burnt and their fields confiscated by the mandarins, 
some assistance ; and also, after keeping them a 
few months here for instruction, to help them on 
their voyage to the north. I have already ex- 
pended on their behalf above two hundred dollars, 
and Ido not wish to charge this sum to the ac- 
count of my Society. I have, therefore, trans- 
lated an account of the visions of Hung-Siu-tsuen, 
and origin of the Kwang-si insurrection, which 
was communicated to me by Hung-Jin, the friend 
and relative of Hung, or Thaiping-wang, now pro- 
claimed Emperor of the T’hai-ping dynasty at 
Nanking, and hope to cover my expenses by the 
sale of this little book. 1 will send the 
first copy by mail to you, hoping that you will 
take the trouble to have it printed and sold for the 
purpose above-stated. I am sure that you will 
find it very interesting, and, at the same time, the 
most reliable information than has hitherto been 
gained.” 

Mr. Hamberg’s book contains most inte- 
resting accounts of the personal history and 
the proceedings of the rebel chief, with notices 
of the tenets promulgated by those associated 
with him. Captain Fishbourne, who was 
sent in command of H.M.S. ‘ Hermes,’ to 
protect British interests in these regions, in- 
cidentally confirms most of Mr. Hamberg’s 
statements. While pointing out much that 
is wrong in the views and conduct of the in- 
surgents, he is strongly impressed with the 
importance of the movement, and expects it 
to be attended with momentous changes in 
the Chinese Empire, and — it to influ- 
ence the destinies of the whole of Eastern 
Asia. The vast emigration of Chinese to 
California and Australia will also tend, he 
thinks, to modify the national character, as 
the emigrants return to their country to 
diffuse the knowledge of opinions and usages 
previously unknown. 

“‘Under any circumstances,” says Captain 
Fishbourne, ‘“ change must come; and as it 
is brought about by influences from without, 
it must take its direction from that of the im- 
pulse, so must be in accordance with western 
ideas. It will be salutary and soon, and China 
will be thrown open to the commerce of the world, 
and the Chinese admitted to intercourse with, if 
not into, the great family of nations. Unwise in- 
terference may retard and injure, it cannot prevent 
this, China once open, Thibet will be free to 
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adopt the enlightened ideas of its Regent. The 
King of Siam, relieved from the degradation of 
being obliged to send an ambassador to pay tribute 
to savages, and his trade no longer trammelled 
from without, will rise in his own estimation, to- 
gether with his people, and they will make efforts 
to take their place in the march of civilization. 
Corea and Japan will no longer be encouraged in 
their marked feeling for isolation, While the in- 
fluence of Burmah, though remote, will be favour- 
able from our recent acquirement of territory 
there.” 

_ With regard to the religious views of the 
insurgents, Captain Fishbourne, after ex- 
amining in detail some of their statements 
made in conversation, and published in their 
books, thus declares his opinion :— 

‘* No candid mind examining the proclamations 
and publications of the insurgents, but must come 
¢® the conclusion that there are stated in these, 
-ertain broad principles by which they,should be 
udged as a party, and which should guide us in 
dealing with them, and should insure for them not 
only candid treatment, but an acknowledgment 
that they are what they wish us to believe them : 
aud what they represent themselves to be,— 
brethren, as believing with us the great truths 
which have constituted the grounds upon which 
nations have been admitted into the great 
family of Christendom ; and which form the strong 
line of demarcation that separates them from all 
impostors, with whom, sometimes though not 
often, they are unfairly classed. They adopt 
Christianity, and this not simply in name, but 
after showing an intelligent. appreciation of 
some of its most important doctrines, and having 
inculeated and yielded obedience to many of its 
precepts, . * *. * 

‘The influence of literature in these countries 
is such, that if it does but receive a Christian- 
ized character, the effect upon the mass of mind 
they represent will be prodigious—towards the 
sivilization of the nation, nat towards its Chris- 
tianization: we have no warrant in Scripture to 
ascribe to it the latter. It is because some have 
believed that there is a warrant for such, that 
they have formed an undue estimate of the in- 
surgents in the first instance, and are now pro- 

rtionably dispirited at the existence of grave 

not growing error amongst them.” 


We must not dwell further on this move- 
ment, the real bearings of which time alone 
will reveal, and we only add a few sentences 
from M. Hue’s preface, in which he expresses 
his general opinion of what is going on, 

udging from the reports received by him in 

aris. His judgment of the insurgents is 
less favourable, and he thinks that Hung, or 
Tien-ie, as he is termed, is only a Chinese 
Mahomet, actuated by fanaticism and by 
personal ambition. But it: must be re- 
membered that M. Huc, as a good son of the 
Church of Rome, does not: approve of the 
irregular teaching of Protestant missionaries, 
and is no doubt shocked at the iconoclastic 
zeal which would break the images of the 
Italian as well as the Chinese “Queen of 
Heaven.” His knowledge of events has been, 
moreover, chiefly derived from MM. Yvan 
and Callery, who are charged by the present 
Bishop of Victoria with “ hazarding flighty. 
groundless theories” in their account of the 
Chinese rebellion. M. Huc, nevertheless, 
says— 

‘*One of the most remarkable aspects of the insur- 
rection is the religious character that its chiefs 
have sought from its very commencement to im- 
press upon it. Every one must be struck with the 
new doctrines with which the tions and 
manifestoes of the Pretender and his generals have 
been filled. The unity of God has been distinctly 
expressed ; and around this fundamental 

ave been grouped a number of ideas borrowed 





from the Old and New Testament. War has 
been declared at the same time to idolatry and 
to the Tartar dynasty; for after having defeated 
the imperial troops, and overthrown the authority 
of the Mandarins, the insurgents have never failed 
to destroy the pagodas and massacre the Bonzes,” 

In the course of M. Hue’s own travels in 
the interior of China, an incident is recorded, 
which suggests the most pleasing and encou- 
raging thoughts as to the influence that Chris- 
tianity is silently producing throughout the 
empire. It occurred long before the outbreak 
of the war, and is mentioned without any re- 
ference to public affairs. In one of the im- 
perial palaces of the remote town of Khioung- 
tcheou, not far from the frontiers of Thibet, 
where M. Hue, travelling under the protec- 
tion of the emperor, was lodged, instead of at 
on inn, the following scene occurred on the 
night of his arrival :— 

‘‘ When we were about to retire to rest, our at- 
tention was attracted by the behaviour of some of 
the keepers of the palace, who kept hovering about 
us in what seemed a very mysterious manner. 
Presently they addressed to us a few words, insig- 
nificant enough in themselves, but which expressed 
their desire to enter into communication with us. 
At length one of them, after having looked well on 
all sides, to make sure that he was not perceived, 
came after us into our room, shut the door, and 
then kneeling down, made the sign of the cross and 
asked our blessing. He was a Christian. Soon 
there came a second and a third, and at last the 
whole family which had the care of the koung- 
kouan was assembled round us. They were all 
Christians ; but during the whole day they had not, 
for fear of compromising themselves before the 
mandarins, been able to make any demonstration 
to that effect. It is impossible to form any idea of 
the emotions this incident awakened in our minds. 
The present writer cannot now, after the lapse of 
six years, recall it without feeling his heart beat 
quicker and the tears rush into his eyes. These 
men were entirely unknown to us, yet we felt im- 
mediately towards them like brothers and friends. 
Their thoughts and feelings were in harmony with 
ours; we could speak to them with open hearts, 
for we were closely united by the bonds of faith, 
hope, and charity.” ; 

The pleasure of this record is slightly 
marred when M. Huc adds the needless re- 
mark, that “this inestimable pre ag ey of 
finding brothers everywhere is only for Ca- 
tholics; they alone can traverse the earth 
north to south, and from east to west, and 
feel secure of finding everywhere some mem- 
ber of the great family.” If M. Huc meant 
by Catholics Christians, not Romanists, it 
would be a noble sentiment; but the way in 
which he speaks of “the Bible Society and 
the Protestant Propaganda” forbids this cha- 
ritable hope. The Christian natives whom 
he so unexpectedly met had probably received 
the truth directly or indirectly through the 
labours of the good German Lutheran, Gutz- 
laff. We are so impressed with the piety 
and sincerity of M. Hue, that we the more 
deeply regret that such a man should be in 
alienation from brethren whose hearts are 
one in the main, though they cannot see eye 
toeye. His remarks on the objects and the 
prospects of missionary labours in China are 
such as the most evangelical and Protestant 
will sympathize with, and strikingly illustrate 
the need of higher power than any human 
agency to produce spiritual results :— 

‘ A radical, profound indifference to all religion— 
an indifference that is scarcely conceivable by any 
who have not witnessed it—is in our opinion the 


real, grand obstacle that has so lo; opposed the 
dogma | progress of Christianity in China. “The hinese is 


80 completely absorbed in temporal interests, ip 





the things that fall under his senses, that his whole 
life is only materialism put in action, Luere is the 
sole object on which his eyes are constantly fixed, 
A burning thirst to realise some profit, great or 
small, absorbs all his faculties—the whole 

of his being. He never pursues anything wi 
ardour but riches and material enjoyments. God— 
the soul—a future life—he believes in none of them, 
pr, rather, he never thinks about them at all, If 
he ever takes up a moral or religious book, it is 
only by way of amusement—to pass the time away, 
It is a less serious occupation than smoking a pipe, 
or drinking a cup of tea. If you speak to him of 
the foundations of faith, of the principles of Chris 
tianity, of the importance of salvation, the certain 
of a life beyond the grave—all these truths, whi 
so powerfully impress a mind susceptible of reli- 
gious feeling, he listens to with pleasure, for it 
amuses him and piques his curiosity. He admits 
everything, approves of ali you say, does not find 
the least difficulty, or make the smallest objection. 
Tn his opinion, all this is ‘true, fine, grand,’ and 
he puts himself into an oratorical attitude, and 
makes a beautiful speech against idolatry, and in 
favour of Christianity, He deplores the blindness 
of men, who attach themselves to the perishable 
goods of this world; perhaps he will even give 
utterance to some fine sentences on the happiness 
of knowing the true God ; of serving him, and of 
meriting by this means the reward of eternal life, 
To listen to him, you would think him just read 
to become a Christian, in fact, that he was s 
already ; yet he has not advanced a single step, 
It must not, however, be supposed that his speeches 
are wholly insincere ; he does really—after a fashion 
—believe what he says; at all events, he has 
certainly no conviction to the contrary: he 
never thinks of religion as a serious matter at 
He likes very well to talk about it ; but it is as of 
a thing not made for him—that he personally has 
nothing to do with. The Chinese carry this indit 
ference so far,—religious sensibility is so entirely 
withered or dead within them,—that they care not 
a straw whether a doctrine be true or false, good or 
bad. Religion is to them simply a fashion, which 
those may follow who have a taste for it.” 

When M. Huc entered China from Thibet, 
having the imperial sanction for his journey, 
he wisely resolved to assume as much im 
portance as he could in the eyes of the people, 
whose judgment of strangers is very muc) 
determined by visible objects. Dr. Wolf 
tells us, in his Bokhara travels, that he was 
accustomed, on approaching a town, to dress 
himself in full canonicals, and riding on 4 
high horse or mule, with a large book a 
before him, and servants in advance, cal 
out to make way for the learned “ doctor. 
M. Huc, in like spirit, reflecting how m- 
portant an effect costume has in every 
country, thus prepared for making 4 senss 
tion in Chinese towns :— 

‘We cast aside, therefore, our Thibet costume, 
sthe frightful wolfskin cap, the checked hose, and 
the long fur tunic, that exhaled so strong an odour 
of beef and nmutton, and we got a skilful tailor to 
make us some beautiful sky-blue robes in the 
newest fashion of Pekin. We provided oursely 
with magnificent black satin boots, adorned with 
soles of dazzling whiteness. So far the aforesaid 
Tribunal of Rites had no objection; but when we 
proceeded to gird up our loins with red sashes, and 
cover our heads with embroidered yellow caps, We 
caused a universal shudder among all beholders, 
and the emotion ran through the town like a 
electric current, till it reached the civil and mili- 

authorities, They cried aloud that the red 

pot f and the yellow cap were the attributes of » 

perial Majesty,—allowable only to the family © 

the Emperor, and forbidden to the rm under 

in of al banishment. On this point the 

Tribun of Rites would be inflexible, and we must 
reform our costume accordingly. We, on our 


alleged, that being strangers travelling as susb, 
apd by suiboritg, we were not bound to confor 
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to the ritual of the empire,—but had the right of 
following the fashion of our own country, which 

allowed every one to choose the form and colour of 

his garments, according to his own fancy. They 

insisted—they became angry—they flew into a 

furious passion; we remained calm and immov- 

able, but vowing that we would never part with 

our red sashes and yellow caps. Our obstinacy was 

not to be overcome, and the mandarins submitted 

—as they ought to do.” 

Of the customs and manners of the Chinese 
more authentic and copious details will be 
found in M.-Huc’s volumes than in any 
other work which has been presented to 
Europeans on the subject. Few foreigners, 
indeed, have ever before had such opportu- 
nities of mixing with all classes of the people, 
and of witnessing their way of life. In the 
pooks written by those who have chiefl 
known the sea-port towns, and in the journals 
of embassies to the capital, only a superficial 
view of Chinese society could be expected, 
But M. Hue, having travelled much and re- 
sided in remote parts of the Empire, is able 
to tell much that has been little known to 
other nations. He gives an amusing account 
of the impressions made on Chinamen of the 
interior by the Europeans whom they see in 
the ports open to foreigners :-— 

“Phe Chinese of the interior whom business takes 
to Ganton or Macao, always go the first thing to 
look at the Europeans on the promenade. It is 
one of the most amusing of sights for them. They 
squat in rows along the sides of the quays, smok- 
ing their pipes and fanning themselves, contemplat- 
ing the while with a satirical and contemptuous 
eye the English and Americans who promenade up 
and down from one end to the other, keeping time 
with admirable precision. Europeans who go to 
China are apt to consider the inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire very odd and supremely ridicu- 
lows, and the provincial Chinese at Canton and 
Macao pay back this sentiment with interest. It 
is very amusing to hear their sarcastic remarks on 
the appearance of the devils of the west, their utter 
astonishment at sight of their tight-fitting gar- 
ments, their wonderful trousers, and prodigious 
round. hats, like chimney-pots,—the shirt-collars 
adapted to cut off the ears, and making a frame 
around such grotesque faces, with long noses and 
blue eyes, no beard or moustache, but a handful of 
curly-hair on each cheek. The shape of the dress- 
coat puzzles them above everything. They try in 
yain to account for it, calling it a half-garment, 
because it is impossible to make it meet over the 
breast, and because there is nothing in front to 
correspond to the tails behind. They admire the 
judgment and exquisite taste of putting buttons as 
big as sapecks behind the back where they never 
have anything to button. How much handsomer 
they think themselves with their narrow, oblique, 
black eyes, high cheek bones, and little round noses, 
their shaven crowns and magnificent pig-tails 

. aga Pig 
hanging almost to their heels. Add to all these 
natural graces a conical hat, covered with, jred 

an ample tunic with large sleeves, and 

black satin boots, with a white sole of immense 
thickness, and it must be evident to all that a 
pean cannot compare in appearance with a 


“But it is in their way of life that they hold 
themselves most particularly superior to us.. When 
see Europeans spend hours in walking for the 
mere sake of the exercise, they ask if it is not 
more conformable to civilised ideas to sit down 
ding’ to smoke and drink tea when you have no- 
else to do, or, still better, to go to bed at 

once. The idea of meeting to spend the greater 
Part of the night in amusements and gaiety has 
not yet presented itself to them. They are like our 
Worthy ancestors before they hit upon the plan of 
Prolonging the day till midnight and the night till 
hoon. All the Chinese, even of the highest class, 
to bed in time to get up at sunrise, New Year's 





these occasions they do not allow themselves a 
moment’s repose. In general, they follow the 
course of the heavenly bodies in their arrangement 
of day and night. At those hours which, in the 
great cities of Europe, are the most noisy and 
tumultuous, the cities of China enjoy the most 
profound tranquillity. Every one has retired into 
his family ; all the shops are closed ; the boatmen, 
the mountebanks, the public readers, have finished 
their sittings, and nothing like business is to be 
seen, except, perhaps, in a few theatres, which de- 
pend mostly on the favour of the working classes, 
who have only the night at their disposal, in which 
to enjoy the favourite amusement of seeing a 
play.” 

The ingenuity of the Chinese in arts and 
manufactures is well known, but we were not 
aware of one department of industry, ana- 
logous to the manufactory of old pictures 
and antique furniture in our own metropolis. 
After describing the manufacture of China- 
ware, he says :— 

‘*There is a class of Chinese amateurs who de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the collection of 
antique bronzes and porcelain, which they call 
kou-towng, or ‘old vase,’ They are esteemed as 
works of art, but chiefly prized for the mysterious 
value attached to the things of past ages, though 
the Chinese workmen are cunning enough to imi- 
tate these kou-toung so as to deceive the most 
practised eye, and many antiquaries exhibit in their 
cabinets, with the most perfect good faith, pretended 
ancient porcelain, which is two or three months 
old at the utmost. The makers of the sham kou- 
toung generally use a kind of reddish earth. After 
the first baking of the vessels they are thrown 
into a kind of greasy broth, where they undergo 
a second cooking, and after this they are buried in 
a sewer, where they lie for forty or fifty days, and 
are then dug up again. In this manner is prepared 
most of the ‘fine old china of the dynasty of 
Yuen.’” 

Of the political system of the Empire, of 
its laws, commerce, manufactures, social 
usages, religion, and literature, valuable ac- 
counts are given. The organization of their 
national system of education is most perfoet, 
and it is to be regretted that so complete an 
agency should not have better materials of 
knowledge to work with for popular instruc- 
tion:— 

‘“‘The literary department of every province is 
conducted by a director of instruction, who dele- 
gates his authority to the principal professor re- 
siding in the chief towns of the prefecture and sub- 
prefectures. They have under them secondary 
masters, who are distributed throughout the can- 
tons. Every year the director of instruction makes 
a tour to examine students and confer the first 
literary degree. Every three years examiners are 
sent from the academy of the Han-lin, at Pekin, 
to preside over the extraordinary examinations, 
and confer the second literary degree; and after 
that the literary graduates have to go to Pekin to 
pass their examination for the third degree.” 


We conclude our lengthened notice of M. 
Huce’s work with quoting part of some of his 
speculations on the possible destiny of the 

hinese Empire in the future history of the 
world. He thinks it not improbable that, as 
a mili and naval power, they may yet 
become formidable :— 

‘*The Chinese are intelligent, ingenious, and 
docile. They comprehend rapidly whatever they 
are taught, and retain it in their memory. They 
are persevering, and astonishingly active when 
they choose to exert themselves, respectful to 
authority, submissive and obedient, and they would 
easily accommodate themselves to all the exigencies 
of the severest discipline. The Chinese possess also 
a quality most precious in soldiers, and which can 
scarcely be found as well developed among any 





TP 
been astonished to see, how they will bear me 
es of a 


thirst, heat, cold, the difficulties and fati 

long march, as if it were mere play. us, both 
morally and physically, they seem capable of meet- 
ing every demand; and with respect to numbers 
they might be enrolled by millions. The equip- 
ment of this immense army would also be no very 
hard matter. There would be no occasion to have 
recourse to foreign nations. Their own country 
would furnish in abundance all the material that 
could be desired, as well as workmen without 
number, quick at comprehending any new inven-. 
tion. 

‘*China would present also inexhaustible re- 
sources for a navy. Without speaking of the vast 
extent of her coasts, along which the numerous 
population pass the greater part of their lives on 
the sea, the great rivers and immense lakes in the 
interior, always covered with fishing and trading 
junks, might furnish multitudes of men, habituated 
from their infancy to navigation, nimble, expe- 
rienced, and capable of becoming excellent sailors 
for long expeditions. The officers of our ships of 
war that haye visited the Chinese seas have often 
been astonished to meet, far away from any coast, 
their fishermen braving the tempests, and guiding 
their miserable vessels in safety over enormous 
waves that threatened every moment to swallow 
them. The Chinese would very soon be able to 
build vessels on the model of those of Europe, aud 
a few years would enable them to put to sea with 
such a fleet as has never been seen. 

‘No doubt the reader will think the notion of 
this immense army, this avalanche of men descend- 
ing from the high table-land of Asia, as in the time 
of Tchinggis Khan, these innumerable Chinese 
vessels ploughing all seas, and coming even to 
blockade our ports, an exceedingly fantastic one, 
and we ourselves are certainly far from thinking 
it likely to be realised. But when you become 
thoroughly acquainted with this empire of 300 
millions of inhabitants, when you know what are 
the resources in soil and population of these rich 
and fertile countries, you cannot but ask what 
should prevent such a nation from exercising great 
influente over the affairs of the human race. 
it wants is a man of genius, a man truly great, 
capable of assimilating the power and vitality of 
this nation, more populous than all Europe, and 
which counts more than thirty centuries of civiliz- 
ation. Should an Emperor arise among them 

ssessed of a great intellect, a will of iron, a re- 
ormer determined to come at once to a rupture 
with the ancient traditions, and initiate his people 
into the progressive civilization of the West, we 
believe that the work of regeneration would pro- 
ceed with rapid strides, and that perhaps those 
Chinese who now appear such a very ridiculous 
people, might be thought of somewhat more 
seriously, and might even occasion mortal uneasi- 
ness to those who covet so eagerly the spoils of the 
ancient nations of Asia.” 


The little volume by the Rev. Mr. Malan 
is a critical and controversial dissertation on 
the proper Chinese terms that ought to 
be employed, in translations of the Scrip- 
tures, and in books of theology intro- 
duced by Christian missionaries. e sub- 
ject is important, but is not one to be 
conveniently discussed at — _ The 
other treatise at the head of this article is 
an ingenious attempt by an American to 
explain the origin and describe the structure 
of the Chinese written characters. A witty 
Frenchman once described the Chinese lan- 
guage as ‘un mélange bizarre de quarante mille 
caractéres affreux.’ The study of this multi- 
tudinous collection of words has a 
European philologists. The spoken language 
of China is excessively meagre, consisting, 
apparently, A of about 450 words, all mo- 
nosyllables, without composition, and without 
inflections or grammatical forms of any kind 





other le—namely, an incomparable facility at 
cappeltng privations of every.kind. We have often 


for number, gender, person, mood, or tense. 
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But a closer knowledge shows that, by diver- 
sity of intonation, and varied order of words, 
and other contrivances not readily perceived 
by foreigners, the paucity of elements in the 
oral language is not so great. The discre- 
pancy between the number of spoken words 
and that of the written characters by which 
they are represented, is partly accounted for 
by the variety of distinct significations at- 
tached to each word. These differences have 
been generally regarded as arbitrary, and a 
knowledge of them considered attainable 
only by endless study and a hopeless stretch 
of memory. But Mr. Andrews thinks he has 
discovered a satisfactory method of analyzing 
the written characters, and tracing the 
greater part of them to few and well-marked 
roots. The instances which he gives are very 
remarkable, and his ingenious book will be 
read with interest from its bearings on ethno- 
logy as well as language. 








A Guide to the Palace and Park of the 
Crystal Palace. By Samuel Phillips. 
Illustrated by P. H. Delamotte. Fourth 
Edition. Bradbury and Evans. 

Ter ‘General Guide to the Crystal Palace 

and Park’ has reached a fourth edition; but 

‘we are surprised to find it has undergone so 

little alteration, and that so few improvements 

have been made since it first appeared, more 
thanayear ago. The enlargement of the ac- 
count of the geological illustrations and the 
extinct animals is the only important addition 
to the book; the rest of the text, with the 
exception of some very trifling alterations, 
remains unchanged. Without in the least 
desiring to undervalue the work, we must 
protest against this mechanical reprint, when 
it is remembered that a comparatively small 
amount of additional labour would raise it 
into a most admirable book of reference. 

The first edition of the ‘Guidebook’ was 

intended by the author to serve simply as the 

nucleus of an enlarged text-book to the Pa- 
lace; not merely as a guide during a flying 
visit, but one to be referred to and read after 
the visitor had rambled through the courts 
and around the gardens. The book was ori- 
ginally produced during a period when many 
of the objects treated of were either in a most 
unfinished state, or not definitely arranged in 
their places; and great praise is undoubtedly 
due to the original author—now, alas! no 
more—when we consider that, under such 
difficulties, so much information and sound 
teaching were collected together. 

The object of the ‘General Guide,’ is to 
= before the reader, in treating of the 

ine Arts Courts, a succinct historical sketch 
of architecture and sculpture ; in the account 
of the Gardens, to trace, although briefly, the 
rise and progress of the art of gardening in 

England ; and in writing of the Natural His- 

tory Departments, to guide the reader, by 

short elementary steps, to the, study of the 
sciences of ethnology, zoology, and botany. 
It is now evident that the separate hand- 
books to the courts in the Crystal Palace 
have not met with the success their intrinsic 
value ought to have insured for them; hence 
it appears to us that a greater necessity exists 
for improvement in the ‘General Guide- 
book ;’ the original idea should be more fully, 
though still briefly, developed, and as 
such a history of architecture, for example, as 
may obviously be illustrated by the reproduc- 
tions at the Palace. It head trace the art 


from its rise in the cradle of Egypt, in all its 


ndeur and simple majesty, passing through 
Caauncuiens a of tity refined ideality 
in Greece, as an art of the intellect; of sensual 
beauty and luxuriousness in Rome, as an art 
of the passions; of earnest strivings in the 
Byzantine ages, as an art of truth blended 
with ignorance; of deep symbolism and nature- 
study in the Gothic periods, as an art of love 
and faith; of wild, charming, overcrowded 
ornament in the Renaissance period, as an art 
of fanciful, unmeaning imitation ; of grandeur 
and simplicity in the Italian, as an art of 
— and proportion; and, finally, of 
the cold, blank ugliness of the eighteenth 
century, an art that is artless, in which the 
mortar and trowel of the stonemaker dis- 
pare the invention and mind of the architect. 

e book should also trace the progress of 
sculpture and painting with that of architec- 
ture, all sister arts, which were ever blended 
and dependent on each other, until the hand 
of modern barbarism roughly tore them 
asunder, and, in place of the pictured lesson- 
giving walls of ie t or Nineveh, or the 
glories of nature sculpture which clothe the 
grey walls of Gothic cathedrals, and har- 
moniously blend their poetic truths with all 
around, has given us over to the mercies of 
the paper stainer, whose teeming fancy has 
clothed our walls with his vulgar vagaries, the 
bedaubing paint-pot of a house-decorator, or 
the genius of a mason whose dull wits revel 
in stucco mouldings and square window holes. 
Further, let the writer deduce from the styles 
of the architecture, the treatment and sub- 
jects of the sculpture, the blendings and ex- 
tent of the colour, the absence or redundance 
of ornament—the feelings, habits, and civiliz- 
ation of the people who created the monu- 
ments, types of which are to be found in the 
Crystal Palace, and who have left enduring 
records of themselves on the walls of their 
temples, palaces, churches, or homes. All 
this might be done, and done well, in a very 
limited amount of space. 

If a new edition of the ‘Crystal Palace 
General Guide Book’ is published, compiled 


u 
plan so completely carried out, that every art 
and science—of which illustrative examples 
are to be found within the Palace—is treated 
in a manner that the visitor, whose curi- 
osity leads him to inspect any or all of the 
objects, might turn to the volume and find 
in its pages, not merely a bald catalogue ac- 
count of that which has arrested his attention, 
but sound information which furnishes mat- 
ter for reflection, enlightens on points in con- 
nexion with the object itself, or those that 
created it, or gives birth to a thirst for deeper 
study, great indeed would not only be the 
intellectual, but also the practical benefit. 
The Directors of the Crystal Palace, if in 
earnest in their educational professions, should 
engage the services of some literary man 
capable of really editing and improving the 
‘General Guide.’ Let ane select one who 
— or can gather, information of the 
igh order we have pointed out, ever remem- 
bering that he is writing for the multitude, 
and that his one aim should be to speak truths 
simply, earnestly, and intelligibly ; and whilst 
he discards all technicalities, let him beware 
of expounding crude opinions in vain efforts 
after originality; and also let him bear in 
mind, that every science and every art has its 
laws, and according to its regard or disregard 
of those laws must every work, called into 


ing by the agency of science or art, be true 
Re ss 











= the principles we have indicated, and the’ 
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NOTICES, 


The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F, 
Maury, LL.D., Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 8, Low, 
Son, and Co. 

DETACHED extracts would be of little service to in. 

dicate the varied and valuable contents of this 

volume. We therefore merely bring it to the no. 

tice of our scientific readers, as a work full of im- 

portant facts, and written in a philosophical spirit, 

Under the term ‘The Physical Geography of the Sea, 

the author includes the natural history of the winds 

and the currents of the ocean; the circulation of 
the atmosphere and of the sea; its temperature and 
depth; and the various phenomena of its under. 
water and of its surface. The physical facts are 
considered in their relations to navigation, and to 
commercial and industrial pursuits. The beautiful 
adaptations and wonderful cosmical arrangements 
in this department of science are pointed out, and 
arguments of design ably adduced. Of the re 
searches and observations of previous inquirer, 
Lieutenant Maury gives a clear and comprehensive 
summary, and he opens up new and remarkable 
subjects for grees rage The practical bearings 
of his remarks will be duly appreciated by the 
scientific men of all civilized nations, and other 
countries will benefit by his researches, while his 
own nation has the honour of his discoveries and 
works, The work is distinguished by scientific 
accuracy, but it is written in a most popular style, 
and will be read with pleasure by those who may 
not be directly benefited by its practical directions, 

Numerous charts and diagrams illustrate the volume, 

It is a most valuable contribution to the literature 

of physical science. 

Sonnets on Various Subjects. By R. W. Elliott, 
B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Longman and Co. . : 

Mr. ELior?’s sonnets are much in the strain of 

those of Wordsworth, both as to subjects and style, 

Of the descriptive pieces several refer to the Lake 

district, as this on Longbrigg Tarn, Westmore 

land :— 

“ Retired, seen rarely by admiring eye, 

Beneath the sombre fell it darkling lies ; 

Its song scarce risen ere wind-swept it dies, 

And rods of sunlight seldom on it lie; 
Through day ’tis Tisnk, no trembling reflex gives 
To appeals of Beauty’s thronging shapes around; 
But + the day has sunk by Victory crowned 
Heaven’s brilliant worlds are mirrored on its waves: 
How like th’ Recluse of Derwent’s woody isle, 
Removed from homes of pride to live in prayer, 
Unfamed through life, but dead, his works ere while 
Shine on its Page in honour’s worth most rare; 
His joys immortal based not on vain earth, 
Them deemed he nought and strove for ones of fadeless 
worth!” ; 
A pleasant little picture is contained in the lines 
on Piety :— 
“ Within a cottage on some bleak cold moor 
No tree nor any friendly dwelling near, 
When heaven looks down on all with many 4 star 

And fierce winds how] without the oaken door; 

A wife and husband with their prattling ones  * 

The hours of labour past and slumber nigh) 
ssembled, as the smould’ring embers die, 

Like golden words from dark memorial stones, 

To thank their God for their loved humble home . «+ 

» Good to their hearts as lordly palace great 

~~ (Dives and pride love only gauds of state) 

In simple prayer, that soars as from the tomb 

The good to glory will when earth is past, : 

And Desuty's wrapt midst Chaos’ billows vast.’ F 
The sonnet entitled The Husband’s Dream reminds 
the reader too directly of Milton’s noble lines 
on a similar subject, conceived and executed ina 
manner which should have deterred any other 
writer from using the idea. 


Reformers before the Reformation, principally 
Germany and the Netherlands. By Dr. C. Ul- 
mann. Translated by the Rev. R. Menzies 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

In this work, which appears in Clark’s valuable 

Foreign Theological Library, after a general intro 

duction on the Reformation in the sixteenth cet 

tury, and the gradual preparation that had been 
going on for that great epoch, a detailed history # 
given of the life and works of two of the forerun 


ners of Luther and the Protestant Reformers, John 
of Goch and John of Wesel, with brief notices of 
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other early reformers of lesser note. These men, 
though not so well known in history as Wycliff, 
Lord Cobham, Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
exerted no slight influence in their time and sphere, 
and the memory of what they wrote and did de- 
serves. to be rescued from comparative oblivion. 
Dr. Ullmann has with great industry and zeal col- 
lected the chief facts connected with their history, 
and gives a full account of their opinions and of 
their labours. Most valuable materials for eccle- 
siastical and general history, some of them of a 
kind little used by previous writers, will be found 
in this work, which is an acceptable contribution 
to theological and general literature. 


The Annals of England. An Epitome of English 

History.: Vol. I. J. H. and J. Parker, 
In this compendium of English history the common 
books of reference have not been alone followed, as 
is usually the case in such manuals, but original 
sources of information have been resorted to, and. 
valuable facts are collected from old annals, from 
the rolls of parliament, and other public records. 
The researches of recent times have shown how 
groundless was the remark of Milton, that the re- 
corded events of early English history are ‘‘no 
more worthy of attention than the combats of kites 
and crows.” The reader of ‘The Annals of Eng- 
land’ will find information of the most authentic 
kind, sifted from among the legends and tales of 
the old chroniclers, and the statute book; and other 
ancient literary monuments afford important mate- 
rials of early English history. The volume now 
published will give more substantial knowledge of 
‘The Annals of England,’ from the earliest period 
down to the reign of Richard II., than can be 
gathered from the histories in common circulation. 


Compendium of Chronology. By F. H. Jaquemet. 
Edited by the Rev. John Alcorn. Longman 
and Co, 

Tuis is one of the best chronological compilations, 
both in matter and arrangement, that the student 
of history can consult. All the most important 
dates of general history are given, and many addi- 
tional facts not usually found in such works, as on 
ecclesiastical, literary, and political subjects. The 
volume is dedicated to Archbishop Whately with 
his permission, no slight testimony to its merit. 
By printing the events in various characters, the 
most important dates and facts appearing in 
capitals, and by other typographical arrangements, 
the usefulness of the book is increased as an educa- 
tional manual, and the indices and tables facilitate 
its use as a book of reference. 














SUMMARY. 


Ix one of the charming conversations of the 
‘Noctes Ambrosian,’ Christopher North says, ‘‘I 
never knew a naturalist who was a bad man,” and 
adds, “Cuvier is a most amiable character, and 
we need not go far from Edinburgh to find the best 
of men and of naturalists united in one whom it is 
needless to name.” A foot-note in Professor 
Ferrier’s new edition of the Noctes explains to 
those who may not understand the allusion, that 
this refers to “‘ James Wilson, Esq., of Woodville, 
near Edinburgh, brother of Professor Wilson, 
author of the article ‘Entomology,’ in the ‘ Ency- 
ia Britannica,’ ‘Voyage round Scotland in 
1842,’ &., and one of the most scientific naturalists 
in Europe.” The article on Entomology, from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (A. and C. Black), has 
been reprinted from the eighth edition of that great 
national work, and forms a separate part, complete 
In itself, an acceptable volume to entomologists. 
The article is in substance the same as it stood in 
former editions, but matter is inserted which brings 
the subject up to the present state of this depart- 
ment of natural history. The brief descriptions of 
the structure and habits of insects by Mr. Wilson 
ate most attractive, and his treatise is as entertain- 
i. its style as it is scientific in its matter. 
ugh fraternal affection prompted the graceful 
tampliment which we have quoted from the Noctes, 
itwill be endorsed by all who have the pleasure 


of Mr. James Wilson’s acquaintance, and by every 
reader of his works, 

A second edition is published of First Steps in 
the Physical and Classical Geography of the Ancient 
World, with an illustrative map, by Professor 
Pillans, of the University of Edinburgh (A. and C. 
Black), a learned summary of ancient geography, 
and an excellent manual for students. (‘ L. G.,’ 
1853, p. 228.) A cheap geographical publica- 
tion is Collins’ Shilling Atlas of the World 
(H. G. Collins), containing twelve well-engraved 
maps—viz., Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Australia, 

An essay, by M. Guizot, The Married Life of 
Rachel Lady Russell, which appeared in the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ in March of this year, has been 
translated by Mr. John Martin, Librarian at Wo- 
burn Abbey, by desire of the Duke of Bedford, and 
with the sanction of M. Guizot. It will be found 
an acceptable accompaniment to the ‘ Letters of 
Rachel Lady Russell,’ recently published. M. 
Guizot says, that in studying the revolution of 
England, he met with two episodes more attract- 
ing, in his opinion, than any romance—a king 
seeking a marriage of affection, and love in the 
household of a Christian nobleman, where, in the 
characters of the most elevated personages, pri- 
vate life is seen, with its most charming and most 
painful secrets, amidst the greatest events of public 
life. The latter is the subject of the present essay, 
and the author half promises to make the royal 
matrimonial project the theme of another article. 

A useful and agreeable little local guide-book, a 
History of Erith and its Neighbourhood (Hope and 
Co.), will be acceptable to those who visit this 
pretty Thames-side village. 

In A Day on the Downs by the Vale of White 
Horse, in the County of Berks (Hope and Co.), 
some of the local and historical associations of the 
place are described in metrical form. Without 
much pretension to poetical merit, the author con- 
trives to convey to the reader most pleasing sug- 
gestions of thorough English scenery and history, 
including traditional notices of spots celebrated in 
the old times of King Alfred and the Danes. Some 
of the places described deserve the attention of 
archeological explorers, who would probably be 
rewarded with tracing remains of Druidical, Ro- 
man, Saxon, and Danish times. 

The first number of a new monthly magazine, 
The Amateur ; or, Our Magazine (Hope and Co.), 
contains 4 variety of papers by contributors, young, 
but smart and enter, rising. Z . 

An ecclesiastico-theological squib is entitled 
War in Peace ; or, Popery, Puseyism, and Church 
of Englandism (Hope and Co.), in Spenserian 
metre, the subjects being sufficiently indicated by 
the title, the purpose of the writer being to censure 
strife and division, and to inculcate the cultivation 
of Christian charity instead of mere zeal for the 
externals of religion. 
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OLD FRIENDS AND OLD TIMES. 


THINKING of old times, 
Hopes ne’er to be ; 
Speaking of old friends 
Far o’er the sea : 
Distance can change not 
Dear ones like you ; 
Fortune estrange not 
Hearts that are true! 
Thus, in the twilight, 
Fond thoughts will stray 
Back to the old homes— 
Homes far away ! 


Oh! ’mid the old friends 
I no more see, 7 

Is there a kind thought 
Ever for me ? 

If there’s but one hope, 
One wish, though vain, 

If there’s but one sigh, 
T'll not complain. 

Thus in the twilight 
Tears oft will stray, 

Thinking of old friends, — 
Friends far away! 

CHABLES Swaly. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE annual meeting, last week, of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute at Shrewsbury, though commencing 
with wet and dreary weather, was well attended, 
and proceeded agreeably under brightening and im- 
proving auspices. The opening General Meeting 
was held, on Monday evening, in the Music Hall, 
when the President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
delivered the following address :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—As we are assembled 
upon this occasion to carry out the object of our 
Association, it may not be inappropriate if I make 
a few remarks upon the position in which this 
Society stands at present in this country. Of 
course it would be presumptuous on my part, m 
the presence of so mary gentlemen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in every branch of this sub- 
ject, to do more than to allude to some of these 
points. The day is past when archeology was 
merely an amusement of a few antiquated old gen- 
tlemen, who collected specimens of this thing or 
that thing, without attaching any real object in 
forming a collection. The ridicule which used to 
be heaped upon the antiquary no longer attaches 
to him, for it has been brought within the domain 
of science ; and by the researches of modern arche- 
ologists it has been made, in a high to ad- 
minister to the illustration of history, and even of 
science. I have been particularly gratified lately, 
in a short visit I paid to the city of Paris, to find 
that the government of that country, notwithstand- 
ing the large sums required to carry on the war, 
attend to every branch in connexion with the fine 
arts. And the government is in the habit of 
spending large sums in order to collect a large body 
of specimens illustrating the antiquities of that and 
other countries. Those gentlemen who have not 
lately paid a visit to that metropolis, I would 
pace MP x gelin iinet to do so, and to visit the 
Hotel de Cluny, where are to be seen the finest 
specimens of medieval art in the world. In that 
hotel are rooms devoted to the display of various 
works of art. One is called the room of Jean de 
Cologne, where there are as fine specimens, whether 
considering sculpture or materials of stained glass, 
as can be found in any building in the world 
There was also the Louvre, of which every gentle- 
man had heard, containing collections of paintings 
and works of Grecian sculptors, in addition toa 
fine collection of Egyptian antiquities and monu- 
ments from Nineveh and Assyria. There is also 
the room of Lim famous for its works of 


China, of Delph, and of the most interesting speci- 
mens of metal work for which France is so very 
much distinguished. For many years we have 
wished to see such 


bestowed on art in 











this country ; but I it will 
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wish will be gratified. It is true that at the British 
Museum there are a few roows for national antiqui- 
ties, but it is sad to think that when an opportu- 
nity arrives for collecting national antiquities some 
difficulty is always in the way. Last year we 
know the difficulty we had in securing Forsyth’s 
collection, which contains a collection of Saxon 
and medizval specimens of art in thiscountry. A 
very valuable collection, by Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith, made during the recent exploration in the 
Thames and at London, appertaining to Roman 
and British and medieval dominion in this country, 
during the Roman occupation of Britain, has been 
refused by our government, as no courts can be 
made for them. It is to be regretted that the 
government does not take more interest in securing 
them for the nation. The connexion which exists 
between geology and archzology has often been al- 
luded to, and no doubt one throws great light on 
the other. Geology may be considered to be one 
of the earliest branches of archeology. The ele- 
ments on which it rests are of the same kind, and 
the light which it develops very much of the same 
character. Geology has very much the same effect 
on science which the discoveries of archeology are 
having upon history. Instead of reasoning @ priori 
on many subjects of which the knowledge is scarce 
or obscure, on all those it at once serves to enlarge 
our spheres of observation and general perception. 
Another science—for it is a science now, and be- 
coming of greater interest every day—is that of 
ethnology or ethnography, as it is sometimes called, 
It has not yet been sufficiently viewed in this light. 
A more important science could not exist than to 
trace the history of man—to trace the affinity of 
different races—to trace the affinity of their struc- 
ture and different languages to many obscure and 
difficult parts of its history. The kindred subject 
of philology has received of late years, through the 
labours of Professor Bopp and others, an elucida- 
tion which heretofore had not been awarded to it ; 
and I don’t think it is a very unwarrantable as- 
sumption to claim this branch of science as very 
closely allied to ours. We know the great light 
thrown upon the very early history of Britain 
through the researches of our associate, Dr. Guest, 
who I am sorry not to see here this day. We know 
he has carefully examined the early records of the 
Cimbri or Welsh and Saxons; we know he has ob- 
tained light from those researches ; and which dis- 
coveries have been confirmed by examining the places 
where the events are said to have taken place—by 
actually examining into the phraseology of the 
words used on the very spots, and by so doing has 
been enabled to separate the chaff from the grain ; 
to dissect truth from fiction, and to verify some 
of the writings of Geoffry of Monmouth. e has 
thrown light upon the history of this country from 
the end of the Roman dominion in Britain to the 
time of the consolidation of the Saxon monarchy. 
T quote this as a great proof of the value of ethno- 
graphy ; and to show that while it borrows from 
logy it yields to it in return, At the same 
time egernaoame can claim ethnography in carrying 
out its researches, it is also a strong reason to call 
the attention of our associates to the importance 
that this science should be brought to bear in illus- 
tration of their theories, so that two points of illus- 
tration, the monuments on one side, and the sypport 
of ethnography on the other, are capable of a great 
assistance to the historian in the pursuit of his 
labours. We are poet in a very interesting spot 
on the borders of England and Wales, bray 
m cognizant with the history of England 
ows the great events which took place on the 
western marches, and there must be many gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood well acquainted with its 
local antiquities, who can illustrate in a most forci- 
ble manner the great events that took place. There 
are a number of ecclesiastical foundations which 
grace this county—a number of proud castles which 
stud its domains—and, on the other hand, a number 
of primeval dykes or ancient fortifications which 
ended the inhabitants from the enemy, which 
are the subject of disquisition in numerous works, 
and the debt we owe to the Welsh antiquarian is 
very great, We all are acquainted with their valu- 





able antiquarians, and are likely to receive at this 
meeting very valuable contributions from the learned 
members of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion. To the archxologists and ethnographists it 
is a truly interesting fact, that to stand on the 
spot where the ancient Cimbric nation—for I pre- 
sume I am not in error in supposing that the 
Cimbri extended over Silures—on the spot where 
the most ancient nation in Europe still holds a 
footing—it is a curious fact to consider that of 
all the great waves of population and civilization 
that swept from east to west, there is no nation 
that seems of so ancient date as the Welsh nation. 
I am sure that this theory will not be gainsayed by 
any of the learned gentlemen of the Principality. 
I should only be afraid they would -not admit of 
the qualification I put to it—I suppose they would 
not admit that the Escuaranation possesses greater 
antiquity. However that is a great subject, and I 
hope that during this meeting we shall be favoured 
with some discussion on these very important and 
instructive subjects. Unfortunately, however much 
interested I may feel in the discussion of Welsh 
and Celtic literature, I have no knowledge of the 
languages themselves, and I am afraid I am: too 
old to acquire them. I may, however, mention: 
that a very interesting work is at present in pro- 
gress, which is likely to throw a deal of light on 
the institutions of this nation—I allude to the 
Brehon Laws of Ireland. The Welsh Laws of 
Howel Dha have been published some time since by 
the Government, and they are a most curious pub- 
lication, containing some of the oldest laws found in 
anycountry. In consequence of thisamovement was 
gotup in Ireland to publish the Brehon Laws, andthe 
Government has responded to the call, and a com- 
mittee has been formed, of which I am a member, 
and a good deal of progress has been made in get- 
ting those laws together. 
scholars capable of interpreting the ancient Irish 
language. Mr. Eugene Curry and Mr. O’Donovan 
are fully competent to do so, and they are engaged 
in collecting all the scraps that can be got together, 


laws will throw light on the Irish laws. 
both the Welsh and the Irish can be proved to be- 


understand, very great diversity between them. 
understood, no doubt many interesting 


will be brought to light.” 
On Tuesday morning the business of the Insti- 
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sentence, 








of western Europe; and the county of 


There are only a few 


and I understand their labours will throw a deal of 
light on the law of the ancient Cymri, as there are 
many points in which they strongly resemble the 
Welsh laws, and, on the other hand, the Welsh 
Although 


long to the Hindoo-Germanic class, there is, I 


These are curious facts; and when the Brehon laws 
are published and can be thoroughly digested and 
facts con- 
nected with the early history of these countries 


tute commenced with a meeting of the Section of 
History, under the presidency of Viscount Dun- 
gannon, and of the Section of Architecture, at 
which Sir Stephen Glynne presided. In the former 
a paper was read by Dr. Kennedy ‘ On the Honour 
or Lordship of Clun.’ After describing its geo- 
graphical position, which stretched some twenty 
miles by ten, and contained eighty thousand acres 
and twenty-eight townships, the author traced the 
possession of the Honour from the period of William 
A stamped document, dated 1272, 
is the earliest in existence descriptive of the Castle 
of Clun; and a curious passage of the ‘ inquisition’ 
which the document records, states that when any 
felon belonging to Clun was condemned at Shrews- 
bury, an agent was sent to fetch the body and 
execute the sentence within the limits of the Honour, 
subsequently returning the head to the authorities 
at Shrewsbury, in token of the due execution of the 


In the Section of Architecture a paper was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Petit, ‘On Buildwas Abbey.’ 
e author commenced by remarking upon the 
peculiar interest of that period of medizval archi- 
tecture, when the Gothic style was beginning to 
develop itself. The features indicative of the great 
change wrought during this transitional period— 
which comprised the latter half of the 12th century 
—might be easily studied in almost every locality 
Balop had 


its full share of fine examples. He alluded to the 
abbeys of Wenlock, Lilleshall,, Haughmond, and 
the White Ladies’, near Boscobel, and the churches 
of Shiffnal, Wrockwardine, Morville, Quatford, 
Edstanton, Shawbury, Wistanston, Condover, with 
many others, as affording beautiful specimens; but 
selected the abbey of Buildwas,. as being the most 
extensive and perfect. He described the remaing 
of the church as presenting nothing (with the ex. 
ception of the sedilia) so far advanced as the early 
English, the whole evidently belonging to the half 
century to which he had alluded. The rev. speaker 
said it would be necessary to assign to this and 
similar buildings their true position and character, 
He spoke of the medieval style as having always 
been in a transitionalstate. A tendency to Gothic. 
showed itself in England and Normandy a century 
and a half before the style was fully established, 
Even the pure Norman was not free from this 
tendency. From the Conquest to the end of the 
12th century there might be observed in our own 
country at least four phases of Norman architec. 
ture. 1. That before the end of the 11th century; 
the best known among the examples being the 
transepts of Winchester, a small part of Ely, a 
portion of the west front of Lincoln Minster, and 
also much of St. Albans. 2. That of the reign of 
Henry I., of which character were the naves of 
Tewkesbury, Gloucester, much of Norwich, Peter. 
borough, Ely, Southwell, Wyndham, Ramsey, Chi- 
chester, and Durham. The rev. lecturer said that 
a marked difference was observable in the early. 
part of this reign, which might be considered as the 
commencement of the third phase of Norman style; 
the difference sometimes appearing in mouldings 
of great intricacy and less power, as shown in the 
west end of Buildwas, where there was a kind of 
network ornament, occupying both the face and 
soffit of one of the orders of an arch. He described 
this phase as: being wanting in effect, as regarded 
either richness or grandeur, when compared with 
earlier works. There was also a certain degree of 
feebleness, which he attributed to an increased 
desire of high finish. The next phase, or that 
| which might be strictly called the transitional style, 
having pretty nearly in equal parts the Norman 
and the Gothic elements, was found towards the 
end of the reign of Henry II. The pointed arch 
predominates in this style, but occasionally it was 
found convenient to use the round arch, as in the 
presbytery of Chichester, which the rev. lecturer 
particularized as a fine specimen of the style. He 
then went on to describe some of the principal fea- 
tures appertaining to the style, and alluded to a 
foliaged capital in particular, which, he said, as 
found now (as, for instance, in Buildwas Abbey), 
in a state of decay, was very difficult to draw, pho- 
tography alone being able to do justice to such sub- 
jects. The rev. speaker then delivered some re 
marks upon sculpture as applied to architectural 
decoration; and maintained that, when used 
merely for the purpose of embellishment, as in the 
cases of statues in niches, and reliefs upon flat sur- 
faces, it should be perfectly true and natural,—as 
in works of high art,—having as much freedom 
and flexibility as the material will admit; but 
when the sculpture becomes a member of construc 
tion, then care must be taken to preserve its cha- 
racter as an architectural feature, as in the corbel 
when carved into a human head, or the capital into 
a bunch of foliage. He thought that the most exact 
and beautiful perfecting of this rule, especially in 
the case of foliaged capitals, was to be found in 
the transitional period. Under the third epoch of 
Norman architecture belonged for the most part 
the remains now under consideration—viz., those 0 
Buildwas Abbey, and they retained on the whole 
more of the purity and grandeur of the older Nor- 
man than a great number of specimens of the same 
period. The rev. lecturer then proceeded to de 
scribe the principal features of the edifice, as pre 
sumed to have existed in a complete state, illustrat- 
ing his subject by a very beautiful drawing of the 
church in a restored condition. The paper was 


illustrated throughout by an interesting series 
water-colour drawings and plans. 
Owing to the 
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many of the members occupied themselves during 
the afternoon in visiting the churches and abbeys 
of the town ; but a party of 150, nothing daunted 
by the almost incessant rain, proceeded on an ex- 
eursion to Hawkstone, the seat of Lord Hill, tak- 
ing the interesting ruins of Moreton Corbet Castle 
by the way. A considerable portion of the walls 
of this noble pile of ruins is still standing, but its 
roof has been many years demolished. In early 
times it was the stately mansion of the Corbets. 
Several dates may be discovered in different parts 
of the building, but the date of its erection is un- 
certain ; it is probable tbat only a portion of the 
original design was ever completed ; and it has by 
no means the appearance of having been intended 
for a fortress, for the windows are large, and unlike 
those of castles in general. It was garrisoned in 
1644 by the parliament against Charles I. The 
king having possession of Shrewsbury and several 
places in the neighbourhood, the parliament sent 
a of the garrison from hence against Shrews- 

, which soon after surrendered to their forces. 
This castle is said to have been partly burnt during 
the civil wars, since which it has gradually sunk 
into insignificance and dilapidation. The present 
noble owner is descended from an ancient and hon- 
ourable family, who have been seated in this county 
from the time of the Conquest, when Roger Corbet 


held “4 possessions under the Earl of Shrews-" 
e 


bury. church, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
is a bandsome structure of freestone, in the decora- 
tive style of English architecture, with a square 
tower. The interior has a very beautiful and 
chastened appearance, and the tablets and monu- 
ments to the Corbet family exhibit some very ela- 
borate workmanship. A monument to Vincent 
Corbet, the third baronet, who died in 1670, is 
richly decorated with festoons of oak leaves, finely 
executed in marble. The four corners are held up 
by ravens, in allusion to the armorial bearings of 
this ancient family, and surmounted by their crest, 
the elephant and castle. The latter is said to have 
been the armorial bearings of the Scottish Oli- 


phants, one of whom was taken prisoner by a, 


Corbet, in a war between the two kingdoms. 

At Hawkstone Park the guests were entertained 
at luncheon, in the absence of Lord Hill, by Sir 
R. C. Hill, G.C.B., and proceeded in three parties 
to visit the Mansion, the Grotto, and the Red 
Castle. In the evening the members of the Insti- 
tute again assembled at Shrewsbury, and a paper 
of much archeological and classical interest was 
read by Mr. Kemble, entitled, ‘The Heathen 
Graves of Northern Germany,’ 

On Wednesday the weather proved finer, and 
excursions were formed as early as nine o'clock to 
Wroxeter, Buildwas Abbey, Wenlock Abbey. and 
Atcham Church ; and in the Section of Antiquities 
on the following morning, presided over by W. W. 
Wynne, M.P., a paper ‘On the Roman Vestiges 
at Wroxeter,’ was read by the Rev. H. M. Scarth. 
After acknowledging the sources from which in- 

ion had been collected, the paper proceeded 

to state that in searching out the origin of Wroxe- 
ter, the neighbouring mountain called the Wrekin 
must be visited. The camp on the Wrekin was 
much anterior, and must be regarded as being in 
all probability the origin of the city of Uriconium. 
After describing this camp, which it assigned to 
the period of Caractacus, the different derivations 
lven for the name Wrekin were examined and 
disposed of. The first settlement of the Roman 
station of Uriconium was stated to be involved in 
obscurity, but most likely as originating in the 
campaign of Ostorius against Caractacus. The 
best proof of the origin of Wroxeter was to be found 
in the ancient camp on the Wrekin, for some an- 
cient British settlement was generally found ad- 
~ to the Roman station which succeeded it. 
hill fortresses were interesting as the earliest 
Temnant of the ancient inhabitants of the 
island. The situation of Uriconium was admirably 
for strength, security, and beauty, and as 
commanding a good supply of water and other ne- 
cessaries of life. It was also well calculated for 


Pe pesroreces keeping in check the still unsubdued 
ts of Wales. 


The remains proved it to 








have been a Roman station; and Dr. Harwood in 
Phil, Trans, m, 306, conjectures it was founded by 
Suetonius or Agricola to subdue Mona, The 
town had been large, and stood on the N.E. side 
of the Severn, a small stream running on the other 
side, There is still a piece of old wall standing 
which has in it three regular strata of Roman brick. 
The field it stands in was conjectured by Horsley 
to be the pretorium; for, like Aldborough, in 
Yorkshire, the city seemed to have been encom- 
passed with a rampart and ditch. Shrewsbury 
had probably arisen out of the ruins of Uriconium, 
which was only three miles distant. In a manu- 
script note on the passage in Horsley, con- 
taining the above conjecture, Mr. an ob- 
serves that Uriconium was the capital of Cor- 
navii, and stood on the great hackway, the 
Watling-street. He conceived the Roman road to 
have been formed on the lines of the old British 
hackway. The first writer by whom Wroxeter is 
mentioned is Ptolemy, who speaks of it as one of 
the chief cities of the Cornavii. Richard of Ciren- 
cester speaks of it as one of the largest cities in 
Britain ; and Mr. Hartshorne observes, that these 
facts show that, under the Romans, it was a place 
of considerable importance. It was certainly de- 
stroyed before the Saxon invaders had learned to 
coin money, as no reliques of that people have ever 
been discovered in or about it. The paper then 
mentions a singular peculiarity in the soil within 
the limits of the ancient city. This soil is parti- 
cularly fertile, and is of a uniform black colour, 
which was attributed to its having been burned. 
It mentioned proofs of more than one conflagra- 
tion of the city having occurred, but thought it 
incredible that this would occasion the blackness 
of the soil, or that blackness would remain after 
so many hundred years’ cultivation. In most 
places, it said, where a Roman station was raised, 
the ground on which it stood could be distin- 
guished by the dark colour of its soil. It quoted 
Mr. Blakeway’s observation, that the inhabitants 
of Uriconium had been converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, which was proved by the discovery of 
an ancient seal bearing the head of a petty king, 
and the legend ‘Caput servi Dei.’ Uriconium 
was probably abandoned by the Romans before 
the time of the 2nd Theodosius, a.pD. 450. Mr. 
Lloyd fixes its final ruin between 520 and 594. 
The most prominent feature of the ancient city 
is the old wall which stands in a field adjoining 
the road leading from Buildwas to Shrewsbury. 
The building might have been a bath or a public 

nary. A large brass coin of the Emperor 

yjan was found embedded in a portion of the 
old wall, from which it might be inferred that 
Uriconium was built at the end of the first cen- 
tury, or early in the succeeding. Last year some 
interesting discoveries took place in excavating 
the earth for Mr. Stanier’s new building. It was 
some old iron bars, and a little below these were 
found some lime floors, and broken urns lying 
upon them. Many urns have been discovered and 
skeletons and skulls. The ancient burial ground 
was without the gate. The monuments discovered 
there are not numerous, but are very interesting. 
Several urns have been taken up, The only altar 
that seems to have been found is one bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ Bono rei public natus.” The period 
of its erection was probably duriug the reign of 
Constantine. The most interesting discovery made 
at Wroxeter is the ‘‘oculist’s stamp.” The stone 
is seven-eighths of an inch thick. It is unique of 
its kind. In 1730 there was discovered in a well 
a piece of sculpture consisting of the naked figure 
of a boy leaning on a wand, and standing in an 
alcove. The author of the paper here expressed his 
regret that some effort had not been made to collect 
and arrange all the pieces of antiquity which have 
been found on the site of ancient Uriconium. In 
1827 a metal or bronze figure of Apollo with his 
lyre was found, What had become of it? In 
1820 a ten-ounce weight was discovered; and in 
1818 copper fragments were found, probably of 
ancient armour, A curious spear was found in 
1800; also beads and ornaments of jet and glass, 
and what Mr. Dukes calls a piece of delph ware. 


The paper enumerated some other discoveries; and 
described some sculptures on stone, being pieces of 
columns which had been found. One portion con- 
sisted of two faces, one red stone, the other brown, 
each with two arms, the hands extending below 
the beard and moustache. Also a scaly column 
with sculptures upon it. The paper stated that 
there are the remains of several encampments and 
stations in the neighbourhood of Wroxeter, but 
none of them exceed twenty-six acres within their 
boundaries, so that Wroxeter itself would have 
contained at least twenty times as many soldiers as 
any of the other stations ; and therefore could have 
been held secure against the attack of an enemy 
by a small number of men. 

In the Section of Architecture, papers were read, 
by Mr. Bloxam, ‘On St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury,’ and by Mr. George Scharf, Jun., ‘ On the 
Decoration of Ancient Churches.’ In the evening 
of Thursday, the members having assembled pre- 
viously at the general dinner of the week, met at 
a conversazione given by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
in the School Library of Shrewsbury. 

On Friday excursions of interest were made to 
Stokesay Castle, Branfield Priory, Stanton Lacy 
Church, and Ludlow Castle, and in the evening 
the members of the Institute were entertained at 
dinner by the Mayor of Shrewsbury, when numerous 
toasts, constitutional and complimentary, were 
given and responded to. The Institute received 
an invitation to meet next year at Chester. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE visit of the Queen of England to the capital 
of France is abundantly occupying the pens of 
journalists on both sides of the Channel. With 
the political relations and results of the event are 
mingled historical illustrations of previous visits of 
English sovereigns. But the visit of Queen 
Victoria is as unprecedented in its historical as it 
is important in its political aspects, No former 
appearance of an English monarch in the capital of 
France assumed the national and friendly character 
rising out of the present happy alliance of the two 
countries. The Norman William, John Lackland, 
Richard the Lionhearted, Henry II., Henry IITI., 
Henry V., Henry VI., Henry VIII,, and James II., 
all appeared in France at some period of their several 
careers, sometimes in peace, but more frequently 
in war, and many of them found their tomb on the 
foreign soil, The meeting of Henry VIII. with 
Francis I., in 1520, is the event most analogous to 
the present royal visit. Let us hope that the alli- 
ance inaugurated in the days of our Queen Victoria 
will prove more substantial and enduring than the 
hollow truce that resulted from the magnificent in- 
terview of the Camp of the Cloth of Gold! 

On the 7th instant, died suddenly, from an attack 
of paralysis, at the age of sixty-one, the Rev. 
Richard Sheepshanks, M.A., a valued member of 
the Royal, Geological, and Astronomical Societies, 
but more especially of the last, to whose pursuits 
he was the most devotedly attached, and whose 
Monthly Notices he for some years, in conjunction 
with Professor De Morgan, edited. Mr. Richard 
Sheepshanks, brother of Mr. John Sheepshanks, 
owner of the renowned gallery of British art at 
Rutland Gate, was descended from a wealthy York- 
shire family engaged in the woollen trade. He stu- 
died in early life for the law, and was subsequently 
called to the bar, but relinquished that profession 
for the church, and never having married, he re- 
tained his Fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to the day of his death. Desirous of cultivating 
his taste for astronomical science, and being pos- 
sessed of ample means, Mr. Sheepshanks never 
accepted any living, but gave himself up wholly to 
scientific pursuits. He had an observatory, first in 
London and afterwards at Reading, containing a 
fine transit instrument, and he had a room devoted 
to his use, for the performance of experiments, be- 
neath the apartments of the Astronomical Society 
at Somerset House. When the standard weights 
and measures of England were destroyed at the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was one of the commissioners, in conjunc- 
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tion with the Astronomer Royal, Professor Miller, 
and Sir John Herschel, appointed for the prepara- 
tion of a new national standard, and many an 
anxious hour did he devote to the necessary com- 
parison of standards, for the restoration of the 
yard more particularly, in his underground room 
at Somerset House, where his experiments were 
least influenced by variations of temperature. Mr. 
Sheepshanks also took a warm interest in deter- 
mining the longitude of places in England and 
Treland, not perfectly known, and, sparing no ex- 
pence, would set out on his journey with as many 
as seven or eight of the finest chronometers. He 
was also extremely active at one period of his life 
in aiding the statistical surveys of population, &c., 
that had to be made preparatory to the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Sheepshanks’ principal literary labour 
was the contribution of a most valuable series of 
papers to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ descriptive of 
instruments and their mode of adjustment, and he 
also furnished that excellent publication with all 
its astronomical and geodesical formule. He 
possessed a beautiful collection of instruments 
useful in navigation and scientific travelling, and 
was constantly en d in making experiments. 
He was exceedingly liberal in lending them wherever 
they could be made available for scientific purposes, 
and many were given away. Mr. Sheepshanks 
was a man of excellent company, clever and witty 
in conversation, and everywhere greatly respected. 
He resided with a sister, to whom, we believe, he 
has left all his property, including his instruments, 
which it is understood will be devoted to some 
useful purpose. 

The Decimal Association have published, as a 
pamphlet, the debate on the decimal coinage ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, June 12, when the 
subject was most fully and ably discussed. Ona 
division, the resolution was carried by 135 to 56, 
“that, in the opinion of this House, the initiation 
of the decimal system of coinage, by the issue of 
the florin, has been eminently successful and satis- 
factory, and that a further extension of such a sys- 
tem will be a great public advantage.” A further 
motion, recommending the completion.of the deci- 
mal scale by the issue of cents and mils, was with- 
drawn, on the appeal of the Government, Lord 
Palmerston not opposing the scheme, but thinking 
that the public mind was not yet matured for the 
change. In publishing this debate the Association 
have done good service ; but a great mistake has 
been made in the prominence given to the speech of 
Mr. Lowe, which is accompanied by running com- 
ments printed in parallel columns. Mr. Lowe’s 
speech was understood at the time to be merely a 
jocular one, delivered on behalf of Lord Palmer- 
ston and the Government, who were anxious to 
postpone the settlement of the question. The 
serious and not always satisfactory replies to Mr. 
Lowe's humorous criticisms weaken the effect of 
the whole publication. A ‘Letter to William 
Brown, Esq., M.P.,’ by T. C. Banfield (Hard- 
wicke), gives, in brief compass, a comprehensive 
and able statement of the plan recommended by 
the parliamentary committee of which Mr. Brown 
was chairman. The gist of Mr. Banfield’s argu- 
ment is, that by taking the pound sterling as the 
integer, there would be the least derangement of 
the valuation and notation of property on the large 
scale, while the division of the pound into florins, 
cents, and mils, would produce less change in the 
minor transactions of trade than any decimal 
scheme yet suggested, and also the ‘least change in 
the actual currency, which is a point of consider- 
able importance. In the two publications which 
we have referred to, the whole subject is presented 
in a manner sufficient to enable the reader to 
understand the present state of the question, and 
to form a judgment as to the relative value of the 

lans proposed. Mr. Davidson, Town Clerk of 

airn, in Scotland, is the ablest advocate of a 
small integer; and in a pamphlet (Blackwood and 
Sons), maintains strenuously the superiority of his 
‘farthing and prime’ system over the ‘ pound and 
mil’ of the parliamentary committee. All parties 
seem now that a universal, or even an in- 
ternational European coinage, is utopian 


os 


A report has just been issued of the proceedin 
of an experimental Trade School, lately founded at 
Wandsworth by the Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident of the Society of Arts, and'which has excited 
much curiosity amongst those interested in new 
educational schemes. The object of the present 
school is to provide instruction for the children of 
artisans and small tradesmen in the knowledge of 
common things, that may be turned to practical 
usefulness in after life. By the payment of eight- 
[omg or a shilling a week, children are taught a 
ittle of mechanics and chemistry, and the use of 
the steam engine, along with geography, history, 
and arithmetic, and their bearings in relation to 
trade. The school during its first quarter had an 
average attendance of about twenty-six boys, but 
owing to the incompetency of the master first se- 
lected, the number had considerably fallen. A 
new master was then chosen, Mr. Robert Marks, 
late a pupil of the Highbury Training College, and 
the holder of a first-class certificate from the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Buckmaster, of the Go- 
vernment School of Mines, and an able drawing- 
master, Mr. Lanchenik, considerable improvement 
has taken place, and the number of pupils has 
risen to fifty-eight. The school is attended equally 
by the sons of churchmen and dissenters, and the 
Committee of Management are extremely sanguine 
in the ultimate success of their experiment, con- 
cluding their report with warm expressions of the 
deep thankfulness they feel at the success of a 
school intended to provide for the educational 
wants of such large and influential classes as those 
which comprise the skilled artisans and small 
tradesmen of the country; classes which hitherto 
have been altogether overlooked in the educational 
movements of the last few years, whether made by 
the state or by private persons. They also express 
their very decided and deliberate opinion that it is 
politically unsafe thus wholly to neglect the educa- 
tion of such self-willed and excitable masses. They 
would gladly see trade schools of this kind esta- 
blished throughout the country, especially in ex- 
tensive manufacturing localities. If the success of 
this attempt has been so remarkable in a small 
place like Wandsworth, still greater might naturally 
be anticipated among a larger population. 

The Paris Exhibition is continuing to receive 
fresh objects of interest in every department. Mr. 
Hancock, of Bruton-street, is sending at present a 
collection of sapphires of extraordinary beauty and 
value. The blue Hope diamond, and other re- 
markable gems, are also exhibited in Paris by Mr. 
Hancock. In the departments of the building for 
objects of more permanent exposition, additions 
are daily made of manufactured goods, works of 
art, models of machinery, and other articles desery- 
ing the study of the industrial classes. The ar- 
rangements are now being made for the visit of the 
London Society of Arts, along with delegates from 
its four hundred associated institutions, suggested 
by Prince Albert, the President of the Society, who 
will doubtless when in Paris further facilitate the 
arrangements for the visit, which is to take place 
early in September. 

Proposals have been circulated for the erection 
of a memorial to Mary Russell Mitford, to consist 
of a plain monument over her grave in the church- 
yard of the village which her writings have made 
classical, and, if sufficient funds are provided, the 
establishment of a village industrial school. The 
names of the Rev. W. Harness, the Rev. C. 
Kingsley, and Mr. F. Bennoch, appear as the 
trustees of the fund. 

A Society of Arts, founded some years ago in 
Jamaica, under the local government of Sir Charles 
Grey, which progressed favourably for a time, but 
fell into a state of inactivity, has been suddenly 
called into new life, under the Governorship of Sir 
Henry Barkiy, through the receipt of a letter of 
appeal from the Duke of Newcastle, urging the 
people of that colony to contribute specimens of 
the products and native industry of their island to 
the Paris Exhibition. It appears that Jamaica 
was not represented in our own Exhibition of 1851, 
and the people of that colony have been somewhat 








gs | ‘roused to a sense of their inactivity by the omission, 


The Committee of the Jamaica Society of Arts 
have resolved upon making a new effort to en. 
courage the developmemt of the productive and in. 
dustrial resources of the colony, and each month 

since December last, have issued a very creditable 
sheet, in quarto form, of ‘Transactions.’ The 

consist of various papers on economic products of 
the island, chiefly botanical, and cannot fail to be 
of general as well as local importance. 

Dr. W. R. Alison, Professor of the Practice of 
Physic in the University of Edinburgh, has re. 
signed his chair; but the Town Council, as patrons 
have requested him to retain the status of ‘ Emeri. 
tus Professor,’ and arrangements are being made 
for his having a retiring allowance. The chair ig 
to be filled up in October. Dr. Alison has been 
for a long period connected with the College of 
Edinburgh, first as Professor of Physiology and 
the Institutes of Medicine, and afterwards in the 
chair of Practical Medicine. His ‘Outlines of 
Physiology’ is an excellent manual. Dr. Alison 
has always taken active interest in social questions 
affecting the welfare of the poorer classes, and his 
papers ‘On Pauperism,’ read before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association, attracted much 
attention. The Emeritus Professor, and Mr, 
Alison the historian, are sons of the late Rev. Mr, 
Alison, of Edinburgh, whose ‘ Essay on Taste’ 
— a classical place in the literature of Scot- 
and, 

The morning papers of yesterday announce the 
sudden death of Mr. Patrick Park, the sculptor, a 
native of Scotland, who studied under Thorwaldsen 
at Rome. He was remarkable for the vigorous 
and faithful expression of his busts. The recom- 
mendation of the noble family of Hamilton intro- 
duced Mr. Park to Louis Napoleon, his bust of 
whom has been universally admired. Of late years 
he has executed busts of other distinguished men, 
including the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Layard, 
M.P., Sir Harry Smith, the late Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and Lord Dundonald. His style always 
tended to the heroic, and the first work which 
made his name known in his own country wasa 
colossal statue of Sir William Wallace. We have 
to.regret the loss, in the prime of life, of an artist 
of original genius and varied talent. 

Mr. Heywood, the member for Lancashire, has 
given notice in the House of Commons, that next 
session he shall move ‘‘ An address to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that Her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
the state of the authorised version of the Bible, 
and to prepare a plan for the further revision of 
that translation.” 

The Cambrian Archeological Society begins its 
meeting at Llandeilo-Fawr on the 27th inst, under 
the presidency of Lord Dynevor, and excursions to 
the sites of greatest interest in the neighbourhood 
are arranged for the following week. 

M. Claudet, F..S., has had the honour to re 
ceive the appointment of photographer in ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 

There are to be performances, at reduced prices, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, for three nights, com 
mencing on the 27th instant, when J/ Trovatore 
will be given, followed by an act of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. For Wednesday The Barber of Seville is 
announced, with an act of Massaniello, and for 
Friday Don Giovanni. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Ixstirution. — Feb. 2nd. — Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 2 
the Chair. G.B. Airy, Esq., F.R.S., Astronomer 
Royal, ‘On the Pendulum-experiments lately made 
in the Harton Colliery, for ascertaining the 
mean Density of the Earth.’ The Lecturer com 
menced with remarking that the bearing of the 
experiments, of which he was about to give @ 
notice, was not limited to their ostensible ob; 
but that it applied to all the bodies of the 
system. The professed object of the experiments 
was to obtain a measure of the density of the 
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earth, and therefore of the mass of the earth (its 
dimensions being known) ; but the ordinary data 
ofastronomy, taken in conjunction with the laws 
of gravitation, give the proportions of the mass of 
the earth to the masses of the sun and the prin- 
cipal planets ; and thus the determination of the 
absolute mass of the earth would at once give 
determinations of the absolute masses of the sun and 
ets. To show how this proportion is ascer- 
tained, it is only necessary to remark, that a 
et, if no force acted on it, would move in a 
ight line; that, therefore, if we compute geo- 
metrically how far the planet moves in a short 
time, as an hour, and then compute the distance 
between the point which the. planet has reached in 
its curved orbit, and the straight line which it has 
left, we have found the displacement which is pro- 
duced by the sun’s attraction, and which is therefore 
ameasure of the sun’s attraction. In like manner, 
ifwe apply a similar calculation to the motion of 
a satellite during one hour, we have a measure of 
theattraction of its primary. The comparison of 
these two gives the proportion of the attraction of 
the sun, as acting upon a body, at one known dis- 
tance, to the attraction of a planet as acting upona 
bodyat another known distance. It is then necessary 
toapply one of the theorems of the laws of gravita- 
tion, namely, that the attraction of every attracting 
body is inversely as the square of the distance of 
the attracted body, and thus we obtain the propor- 
tin of the attractions of the sun and a planet, 
when the bodies upon which they are respectively 
acting are at. the same distance from both: and 
finally, it is necessary to apply another theorem of 
the law of gravitation, namely, that the attractions 
thus found, corresponding to equal distances of the 
bodies, are in the same proportion as the 

masses of the attracting bodies (a theorem which 
applies to gravitation, but does not apply to 
magnetic and other forces). Into the evidence of 
these portions of the law of gravitation, the Lec- 
turer did not attempt to enter: he remarked only 
that they rest upon very complicated chains of 


reasoning, but of the most certain kind. His only’ 


object was to show that the proportion of the 
masses of all bodies, which have planets or satel- 
lites revolving round them, can easily be found— 
(the proportion for those which have no satellites 
is found by a very indirect process, and with far 
less accuracy) ; and that if the absolute mass of 
the earth be known, the absolute mass of each 
of the others can be found. As their dimen- 
sions are known, their densities can then be found. 
Thus it rests upon such inquiries as those on which 
this lecture is to treat, to determine (for instance) 
whether the planet Jupiter is composed of mate- 
rials as light as water, or as light as cork. The 
obvious importance of these determinations had 
induced philosophers long since to attempt determi- 
nations of the earth’s density: and two classes of 
xperiments had been devised for it. The first 
class (of which there was only one instance) is the 
attraction of a mountain, in the noble Schehallien 
experiment. It rests, in the first place, upon the 
we of the zenith sector; and, in the next place, 
i our very approximate knowledge of the 
ensions of the earth. [The construction of the 
zenith sector was illustrated by a model: and it 
Was shown, that if the same star were observed at 
two places, the telescope would necessarily be 
pointed in the same direction at the two places, 
and the difference of direction of the plumb line, 
48 shown by the different points of the graduated 
are which it crossed at the two places, would 
show how much the direction of gravity at one 
Place is inclined to the direction of gravity at the 
other place.] Now, from our knowledge of the 
and dimensions of the earth, we know that the 

ion of gravity changes very nearly one second 

of angle for every hundred feet of horizontal dis- 
Suppose then, that two stations were 

taken on Schehallien, one on the north side and 
the other on the south side, and suppose that 
their distance was four thousand feet ; then, if the 
ion of gravity had not been influenced by the 
Mountain, the inclination of the directions of 
Bavity at these two places would have been about 





forty seconds. But suppose, on applying the 
zenith sector in the way just described, the inclina- 
tion was found to be really fifty-two seconds, 
The difference, or twelve seconds, could only be 
explained by the attraction of the mountain, which, 
combined with what may be called the natural direc- 
tion of gravity, produced directions inclined to these 
natural directions. In ordertoinfer from this theden- 
sity of the earth, a calculation was made (founded 
upon a very accurate measure of the mountain) of 
what would have been the disturbing effect of the 
mountain if the mountain had been as dense as the 
interior of the earth. It was found that the dis- 
turbance would have been about twenty-seven 
seconds. But the disturbance was really found to 
be only twelve seconds, Consequently the pro- 
portion of the density of the mountain to the 
earth’s density was that of 12 to 27, or 4 to 9 
nearly, And from this, and the ascertained den- 
sity of the mountain, it followed that the mean 
specific gravity of the earth would be about five 
times that of water, The only objection to this 
admirable experiment is, that the form of the coun- 
try near the mountain is very irregular, and it is 
difficult to say how much of the twelve seconds 
is or is not really due to Schehallien. The second 
class is what may be called a cabinet experiment, 
possessing the advantage of being extremely man- 
ageable, and the disadvantage of being exceedingly 
delicate, and liable to derangement by forces so 
trifling that they could with difficulty be avoided. 
Two small balls upon a light horizontal rod were 
suspended by a wire, or two wires, forming a 
torsion balance, and two large leaden balls were 
brought near to attract the small balls from the 
quiescent position. We could make a calculation 
of how far the great balls would attract the little 
ones, if they were as dense as the general mass of 
the earth ; and comparing this with the distance 
to which the leaden balls really do attract them, 
we find the proportion of the density of the earth 
to the density of lead. The peculiar difficulty. and 
doubt of the results in this experiment depend on 
the liability to disturbances from other causes than 
the attraction of the leaden balls, especially the 
currents of air produced by the approach of bodies 
of a different temperature ; and after all the cau- 
tions of Cavendish, Reich, and Baily, in their suc- 
cessive attempts, it seems not impossible that the 
phenomena observed may have been produced in 
part by the temperature of the great balls as well 
as their attraction. These considerations induced 
the lecturer, in 1826, to contemplate a third class 
of experiments, namely, the determination of the 
difference of gravity at the top and the bottom of 
a deep mine, by pendulum experiments. Sup- 
posing the difference of gravity found, its applica- 
tion to the determination of density (in the simplest 
case) was thus explained. Conceive a spheroid 
concentric with the external spheroid of the earth 
to pass through the lower station in the mine. It 
is easily shown that the attraction of the shell in- 
cluded between these produces no effect whatever 
at the lower station, but produces the same effect 
at the upper station as if all its matter were col- 
lected at the earth’s centre. Therefore, at the 
lower station we have the attraction of the interior 
mass only: at the upper station we have the at- 
traction of the interior mass (though at a greater 
distance from the attracted pendulum) and also the 
attraction of the shell. It is plain that by making 
the proportion of these theoretical attractions equal 
to the proportion actually observed by means of 
the pendulum, we have the requisite elements for 
finding the proportion of the shell’s attraction to 
the internal mass’s attraction, and therefore the pro- 
portion of the matter in the shell to the matter in 
the internal mass; from which theproportion of den- 
sity is at once found. Moreover, it appeared pro- 
bable, upon estimating the errors to which observa- 
tions are liable, that theresulting error in thedensity, 
in this form of experiment, would be less than in 
the others. Accordingly, in 1826, the lecturer, 
with the assistance of his friend Mr. Whewell (now 
Dr. Whewell) undertook a series of iments at 
the depth of nearly 1200 feet, in the Dolcoath 
mine, near Camborne, in Cornwall. The com- 





— of the upper and lower clocks (to which 
urther allusion will be made) was soon found to 
be the most serious difficulty. The personal labour 
was also very great. They had, however, made a 
certain progress when, on raising a part of the in- 
struments, the straw packing took fire—(the origin 
of the fire is still unknown), and partly by burning, 
and partly by falling, the instruments were nearly 
destroyed. In 1828 the same party, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Sheepshanks and other friends, 
repeated the experiment in the same place. After 
mastering several difficulties, they were stopped 
by a slip of the solid rock of the mine, which de- 
ranged the pumps, and finally flooded the lower sta- 
tion, The matter rested for nearly twenty-six years, 
the principal progress in the subjects related to it 
being the correction to the computation of ‘‘ buoy- 
ancy” of the pendulum, determined by Colonel 
Sabine’s experiments. But in the spring of 1854, 
the manipulation of galvanic signals had become 
familiar to the Astronomer Royal, and the Assist- 
ants of the Greenwich Observatory, and it soon 
occurred to him that one of the most annoying 
difficulties in the former experiment might be con- 
sidered as being practically overcome, inasmuch as 
the upper and lower clocks could be compared by 
simultaneous galvanic signals. Inquiries, made 
in the summer, induced him to fix on the Harton 
colliery near South Shields, where a reputed depth 
of 1260 feet could be obtained ; and as soon as this 
selection was known, every possible facility and 
assistance were given by the owners of the mine. 
Arrangements were made for preparing an expe- 
dition on a scale sufficient to overcome all antici- 
pated difficulties. A considerable part of the ex- 
pense was met by a grant from the Board of 
Admiralty. The Electric Telegraph Company, 
with great liberality, contributed (unsolicited) the 
skill and labour required in the galvanic mount- 
ings. The principal instruments were lent by the 
Royal Society. Two observers were furnished by 
the Royal Observatory, one by the Durham Ob- 
servatory, one by the Oxford Observatory, one 
by the Cambridge Observatory, and one by the 
private observatory of Red Hill (Mr. Carrington’s). 
Mr. Dunkin, of the Royal Observatory, had the 
immediate superintendence of the observations. 
The two stations selected were exactly in the same 
vertical, excellently walled, floored, and ceiled ; 
the lower station, in particular, was a most com- 
fortable room, or rather suite of rooms. Every 
care was taken for solidity of foundation and steadi- 
ness of temperature. In each (the upper and the 
lower) was mounted an invariable brass pendulum, 
vibrating by means of a steel knife edge upon 
plates of agate, carried by a very firm iron stand. 
Close behind it, upon an independent stand, was 
a clock, carrying upon the bob of its pendulum an 
illuminated disk, of diameter nearly equal to the 
breadth of the tail of the invariable pendulum ; 
and between the two pendulums was a chink or 
opening of two plates of metal, which admitted of 
adjustment, and was opened very nearly to the 
same breadth as the disk. To view these, a tele- 
scope was fixed in a wall, and the observer was 
seated in another room. When the invariable 
pendulum and the clock pendulum pass the central 
points of vibration at the same instant, the invari- 
able pendulum hides the illuminated disk as it 
passes the chink, anditis not seen at all. At other 
times it is seen in ing the chink. The 
observation, then, of this disappearance determines 
a coincidence with great precision. Suppose the 
next coincidence occurs after 400 seconds. Then 
the invariable pendulum (swinging more slowly) 
has lost exactly two swings upon the clock pen- 
dulum, or the proportion of its swings to those of 
the clock pendulum is 398:400. If an error ofa 
second has been committed, the proportion is only 
altered to 397:399, which differs by an almost insi 
nificant quantity. Thus the observation, in i 
extremely rude, gives results of very great accuracy. 
As the proportion of prliper aed mange en 
to clock-pendulum-swings is thus found, and as 
clock-pendulum-swings in any required time are 
counted by the clock dial, the corresponding num- 
ber of invariable-pendulum-swings is at once found. 
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Corrections are then required for the expansion of 
the metal (depending on the thermometer-reading), 
for the are of vibration, and for the buoyancy in 
air (depending on the barometer-reading). But 
when the corrected proportion of upper-invariable- 
julum-swings to upper-clock-pendulum-swings 
is found, and the proportion of lower-invariable- 
pendulum-swings to lower clock-pendulum-swings 
is found, there is yet another thing required :— 
namely, the proportion of upper-clock-pendulum- 
swings to lower-clock-pendulum-swings in the same 
time; or, in other words, the proportion of the 
clock rates. It was for this that the galvanic 
signals were required. A galvanometer was at- 
tached to each clock and an apparatus was pro- 
vided in a small auxiliary clock, which completed 
@ circuit at every fifteen seconds nearly. The wire 
of this circuit, passing from a small battery through 
the auxiliary clock, then went through the upper 
galvanometer, then passed down the shaft. of the 
mine to the lower galvanometer, and then returned 
to the battery. At each galvanometer there was 
a small apparatus for breaking circuit. At times 
previously arranged, the circuit was completed by 
this apparatus at both stations, and then it was 
the duty of the observers at both stations to note 
the clock times of the same signals ; and these evi- 
dently give comparisons of the clocks, and there- 
fore give the means of comparing their rates. 
Thus (by steps previously explained), the number 
of swings made by the upper pendulum is com- 
with the number of swings made in the same 
time by the lower pendulum. Still the result is 
not complete, because it may be influenced by the 
peculiarities of each pendulum. In order to over- 
come these, after pendulum A had been used above 
and pendulum B below, they were reversed; pen- 
dulum B being observed above and A below; and 
this, theoretically, completes the operation. But 
in order to insure that the pendulum received no 
injury in the interchange, it is desirable again to 
repeat, the experiments with A above and B below, 
and again with B above and A below.. In this 
manner the pendulums were observed with 104 
hours of incessant observations, simultaneous at 
both stations, A above and B below; then with 
104 hours B above and A below; then with 60 
hours, A above and B below ; then with 60 hours, 
B above and A below. And 2454 effective signals 
were observed at each station. The result is, 
that the pendulums suffered no injury in their 
changes ; and that the acceleration of the pen- 
dulum on being caried down 1260 feet is 2} seconds 
per day, or that gravity is increased by ystg5 
part. It does not appear likely that this determi- 
nation can be sensibly in error. The circumstances 
of experiment were, in all respects, extremely 
favourable ; the only element of constant error 
seems to be that (in consequence of the advanced 
season of the year), the upper station was cooler 
by seven degrees than the lower station, and the 
temperature-reductions are therefore liable to any 
uncertainty which may remain on the correction for 
seven degrees. The reductions employed were 
those deduced by Sabine from direct experiment, 
and their uncertainty must be very small. If a 
calculation of the earth’s mean density were based 
upon the determination just given, using the simple 
theory to which allusion is made above, it would 
be found to be between six times and seven times 
the density of water. But it is necessary yet to 
take into account the deficiency of matter in the 
valley of the Tyne, in the hollow of Jarrow Slake, 
on the sea-coast. It is also necessary to obtain 
more precise determinations of the specific gravities 
of the rocks about Harton colliery than have yet 
been procured. Measures are in progress for 
supplying all these deficiencies. It seems probable 
that the resulting number for the earth’s density 
will probably be diminished by these more accurate 
estimations. 


Astatic.— July 7th. — Professor Wilson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. A paper was laid on the table 
containing the second chapter of Colonel Rawlinson’s 


‘Memoir on the Babylonian History ” This 
chapter referred to Semitic period of the his- 





tory, and contained copies and translations of the 
legends of twenty-five of the different kings of the 

rimitive Chaldean empire—such legends having 
ae found upon the bricks, cones of clay, and 
cylinders which had been recently obtained in 
Chaldea. These names were in almost every case 
unknown to history, and many were exceedingly 
difficult to read. tt seemed quite certain, how- 
ever, that the line ascended at least as high as 
2000 B.c. Among the earliest kings were two 
whose names were doubtfully given as Urukh and 
Ilgi, and who appear to have been the first great 
and general builders in Chaldea, their legends be- 
ing found in the foundations of all the most 
ancient ruins throughout the country—that is, at 
Mugheir, at Senkereh, at Warka, and at Niffer. 
Another king was Kudur-Mapula, who had the 
title of ‘ravager of Syria,’ and thus seemed to 
represent the Chedorlaomer of Scripture. In his 
father’s name, indeed, the last element was Khak, 
which was peculiar to the names of the Scythic, or 
Ethiopian kings of Susa, and thus seemed to indi- 
cate his Elamite descent. (Tirkhak, for instance, 
is found on the bricks of Susa, identical with the 
Tirhakeh of Scripture, who belonged to the African 
Ethiopians, and was thus of cognate origin with 
the Susians; Khak is, in all probability, the Hak 
or Hyc of the Egyptian shepherds, and the Khakan, 
or king, of the lurks at the present day.) Ismi- 
dagon, again, who was proved, by the inscriptions 
of Assyria, to have lived before 1900 B.c., was 
often found on the Mugheir bricks, as were also 
the names of his son and grandson, Ibil-anu-duma 
and Gurguna. Lower down in the series occurred 
Durri-galzu, a trace of whose name is still pre- 
served in the title of Zergul, applied by the Arabs 
to one of the cities of his foundation. He repaired 
the famous temple of Sin, or ‘the Moon,’ at Ur of 
the Chaldees, as appears by his bricks ; and he is 
honourably mentioned on the cylinder of Naboni- 
dus. The great city of Northern Babylonia, now 
called Akkerkuf, was built by this king. The 
bricks of Purna- puriyas are also found at Senkereh; 
and he is mentioned among the early kings on the 
cylinder of Nabonidus. Khammurabi, a still later 
king, has left many traces of his power. He built 
a palace at Kalwadha, near Baghdad; and his 
bricks are found both at Mugheir and Senkereh. 
A hoard, also, of clay tablets, obtained by Mr. 
Loftus at Tel Sifr, in Southern Chaldea, are dated 
in the reign either of Khammurabi, or of his son, 
Samshuiluna. A stone tablet, moreover, belong- 
ing to this king, Khammurabi, was one of the 
first Babylonian relics deposited in the British 
Museum. It is not easy to affiliate these kings, 
or to determine their chronological succession. 
For the convenience, however, of arrangement, 
Colonel Rawlinson had classed in one series, and 
placed at the end of the list, a number of monarchs 
who seem to have been especial devotees of the 
**moon god,” their titles containing the name of 
Sin, as one of their component elements. Thus 
occurred in succession Sin-shada, the builder of 
the great palace at Warka, opened by Mr. Loftus; 
Zur-Sin, the founder of the city of Abu Sharein, 
an account of which, by Mr. Taylor, is printed in 
the forthcoming number of the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal ; Rim-Sin, of whom a fine stone tablet 
was lately disinterred from the ruins of Mugheir ; 
and Naram-Sin, who is also mentioned, on the 
cylinders of Nabonidus, as the repairer of a temple 
in ancient times, and whose name again appears 
on an alabaster vase obtained by the French Com- 
mission at Babylon. The number of inscriptions 
relating to these primitive Chaldean kings, which 
were translated and analysed in the paper laid 
before the meeting, amounted to thirty-five ; and 
it was shown that a very solid foundation had been 
thus laid for building up our historical knowledge 
of Western Asia into what we have hitherto been 
accustomed to call the Patriarchal Ages. The pe- 
riod over which, indeed, Colonel Rawlinson’s paper 
professed to extend was from B.0. 2234 to 1273, 
the latter being the supposed date of the com- 
mencement of the Assyrian empire. 








VARIETIES. 

The Pilgrims’ Lane is well known to the peasap. 
try about Gatton and Merstham. An intelligent 
man told me he had traced it himself from Rei 
hill to the parish of Bletchingty, and that it is well 
known to shepherds on the downs between Rej 
hill and Guildford. It enters Gatton Park a little 
south of the higher lodge, passes on through the 
wood to the left of the carriage road to the hous, 
and for some distance runs parallel with it, and 
forms part of it towards the bottom of the hill nea 
the middle lodge ; it then enters the wood to th 
north of Gatton Tower, and appears as a terrace 
along the side of the hill; it appears again in the 
avenue leading up to the Merstham Lodge, which 
stands on its line. Beyond Gatton Cottage a short 
hollow way by the side of the footpath to Merstham 
marks its course ; it is lost in the fields beyond, but 
points in the direction of Sir William Jolliffe’s house, 
and the south of Merstham Church. Itis 
of # raised character; near the higher lodge it is 
slightly raised, nine or ten feet broad, and 
with flints. Query, Was not this originally a Ro- 
man road from Venta Belgarum (Winchester) to 
Darovernum (Canterbury)? In Antonine a road 
is marked from Venta Belgarum to Vindomis 
(Farnham), and this was probably continued be 
tween that town and Guildford along the chalk 
ridge called the Hog’s Back, though neither ancient 
nor modern historians describe any Roman tia 
in this direction through Surrey, and so on to Can- 
terbury. The name Gatton (i. e. Gate-town) might 
lead one to conjecture that a Roman road had 
passed through or near it; but though Roma 
coins are said to have been found there, no via has 
ever been pointed out. It is not likely that this 
ancient road was constructed for the especial us 
and accommodation of the “ folke,” whose name 
it bears, but was in all probability a medium of 
communication between the capitals of the eastem 
and western provinces, for the legions of Rome and 
the-natives of Romanized Britain. 

The Franklin Statue.—The committee having ia 
charge the erection of the Franklin Statue, lately 
met at the room of the artist, Mr. Greenough, t 
view the completed model. The ‘Boston Post’ 
says: ‘‘The work elicited warm encomiums. 
submitting a motion for its acceptance, Jared 
Sparks expressed his gratification, in decided terms, 
at the appropriateness of the whole design, and the 
felicity of its execution—the artist having bee 
successful, in his opinion, in being true to the man. 
This motion was seconded by William H. Prescott, 
and was unanimously adopted. The subject of 
providing for the public exhibition of the modd 
was referred to the Committee on Design. 1 
foundation of the statue is Houdon’s bust, with 
the picture of Duplasis. I¢ will not fail, we think, 
to tell its own story, at once, to the appreciative 
eye. It is Franklin, and only Franklin, that * 
calls up. There he stands, thoughtful and dignt 
fied ; of a kindly and benignant expression ; ur 
conscious that he is in the world’s eye ; and wisdom 
seeming to drop from his lips. He is not figured 
as a statesman, or as a philosopher, but as 4 wal, 
bearing about him the repose of virtue and the 
lines of greatness. The characteristic of this statue 
is its simplicity ; and in this it is in harmony 
the life of the illustrious patriot, statesman, and 
philosopher. If tried by the true tests of fidelity 
of look and truth of character, it will be admitted, 
we think, that a Boston artist has produced a work 
that will be admired as worthy of American att. 








ANTED, a Situation as MESSENGER o 
COLLECTOR, by a Young Man of business habits, ag¢ wf 
Knows town weil, writes a good hand, can have three yea! 
cli#racter from his last employer.—Address, F. B., Mr. La 
Grocer, 50, Rosoman Street,Clerkemwell, 
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RATRAY, Actusty: 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
3, CRESCENT, NEW ag BLACKFRIARS, 

Directors. 
Josuua Lock woop, Esq., Chairman. 
Wittuam Wrsnaow, ksq., Deputy Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 

Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 

Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Avprtors~Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat. Orricers—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; 

Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
AcToary anD Secrerary —Charies Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Assets of this Company excced Three Quarters of a Million 
Sterling. 

The rae. oF Income exceeds One’ Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hundred 
Thousand Pounds. 

At the Division of Surplas in 1852,about One Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds was added to the sums asgured, 
under Participating Policies. 

The Division is Quinquennial,and the whole Surplus (less 20 
per cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 





The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
charge, to reside in any country (Australia and California exeepted) 
north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
sion) between any places lying in the same hemisphere—distant 
more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
tents can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Reporis of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


[pRttED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
: 8, Watertoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
Established by Special Act cf Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
upwards of £125,000. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa., Cuarr4an. 

: Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Derury Cuairman. 

This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprictary, thus pro- 
tecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag- 
ing £1 18s. 41. per cent. per annam:on the sums assured from the 
commencement of the Company. 








Sums Assured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
BD oocceccecs cov £1987 10 -ccccees- ce. - £6987 10 
4000 1590 0 5590 
1192 10 
95 0 
397 10 « 
198 15 ....ccce-ceee 698.18 





Exawrtz.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who insured his life for 
£00, at an annual premium ef £107 5s.-10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3ist December last, £2253 2s. 6d. in premiums, 
and have had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almoss as 
much as the amount paid. 

Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
po tore need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 
r life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion 
with insurances. 

Pe - segumaad and every information afforded on application at 





‘ ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

1, Princes Street, Bank; London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
Tnereasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half jums, only, required during first seven years. 
—o payable at Sixty,or at Death if occurring pre- 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
fon Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 


























__(eRopnierary.) ih (wouTvAt.) 

51, Half [ Whole I Half- | Quar- 
§ Premium/Prem-um A 5 ay Yearly | terly 
tstSeven| Rem. | ge. Ain Pre- | Pre- 
Years. | of Life. H miom. | mium. | m 

£a\2s, a.|vears|Mtmsjfe4\6s40|80.@ 
Mil 1 9/19 3 6) 90 ® }2 7 3)1 4 2)012 8 
Tl 9 2]2rs 4}! 3 127 6|1 4 4/012 4 
@l226)4 5 0} 6 2710/1 4 6}012 5 
Wis 6 sicis 4 || 9 |2 8 2)1 4 8}On 6 

















. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE OF- 
FICE, 72, Cornhit!, London. Established 1824. 
Cuatnman—JOHN CLARMONT WHITEMAN, Esq. 
On Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
‘4 for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The only Office on purely Proprietary principles, involving there- 
_ no Partnership among Policy-holders. 
Prospectuses, Proposal » &e., & to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 














RAtway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parl ament, 15 and 16 Vic., c. 100. 
Capital, One Mi:lion. 
Directors. 
Cuarrman- JAMES CLAY, Esq., 25, Montagu Square. 
Dervry Cuarrman—G. B. HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower St. 
James B. Alexander, Esq. | 8. W. Daukes, Esq. 
A. Beattie, Esq. W. Eade, Esq. 
W.C. Buller, Esq. H. M. Farquhar, Esq. 
G. Clive, Esq. | A. Greig, Esq. 

T. Clive, Esq. Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard Street; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East. 
Soxictrors—Messrs. Rooper, Birch, Ingram, and Whately, 

63, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 

This Company grants insurance tickets for single or double 
journeys or for exeursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
cipal railway stations, and also Periodical Insurances to cover the 
risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling in any lass carriage on 
any Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insures Compensation for Personal Injury in any 
Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

To insure £1990, at an Aunua! Premium of 20s. 
Ditto £200, ditto ~ 5s. 

The prem‘ums charged includ: the Stamp Duty, which is paid 
by the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 

: WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 2, Old Broad St., London. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
LONDON. 
Esrastisurp A.D. 1844. Caritat Stock £500,000. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfeet Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jexy at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON ,Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 


on applieation. 
2 1 y MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 18:0-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tux Stroncest, 
Best, anp Cueaprst SarequaRDs EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


T MR. MECHT’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-case<, 
Dressing- bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tabies. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &< 
fan met Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 
rushes. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
5s. per ream ; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application. 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and BARTHENWARE, at the 
i agg possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


URABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING —Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter: — 
FROM SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, BART., VENTNOR, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Second Testimonial. 

“In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders and other per- 
sons have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, now several years ; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally im the houses that 
are being erected here.”’ 

N.B.—From this Testimonial! it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Tele- 
graph Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, 
Buckets, with numerous Ornamental and Usefal Articles Manu- 
factured by the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale 
Dealers, in Town and Country. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daiiy use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Fro- 
prietors, Lua and Perrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Cross¢ and Blackwell,and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 7 

N.B.—To guard against imitations, -ee that the names of “ Lea 
and Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bo'tle. 


Keating 8 COUGH LOZENGES.— 

‘Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breaib, and other Pul- 
monary Malad. 

Frepated and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 3 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
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SOUND AND ROBUST. HEALTH MAY BE ENJOYED BY 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, admitted to 


be THE BEST RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. Their réno- 
vating and invigorating qualities render them invaluable to all 
who have become subject to physical debility or extreme nervous 
se: sitiveness. They are wholly P of Vegetabie ing . 
are a fine stomachic,and a mild, yet efficient aperient. Thousands, 
after trying other medicines in vain, have testified to the benefits 
received from their use. 

Sold at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Med'cine Vendors. 
Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread Street, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 


many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession, as an excellent remedy for ACIDITIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, psrticu- 
larly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants from 
turning sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperieut Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficaci 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Dispensing Chemists, ‘and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
BELTS,) 172, NEW BOND STREET, Lonvon, and sold by all 
respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


A MBBICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, ot bile, urea, aeids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the biood it 
for ever prevents pustules, seabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
zores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak ,gives restand re- 
freshing sleep to the nervousand restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warchouse ,373,S8trand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Smail Quarts 4s.6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils. 

















R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 

Faculty for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
etticacy. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., M.B.CP., 
Chief Analyst.of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,’’ 
Author of ‘‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &e. 

** I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oi) to chemical) analysis—ard this unknown to yourseif— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity,and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually p ibe it in pref to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.”’ 

The ** Medical Circular,”’ May 10, 1954. 

We unhesitatingl d Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 

Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 

the fid of the profession.” 

Sold onty in Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Consignees ; and 1n THE Country by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—_IMPERIAL MEASURE. 














A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly ded for ing, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bioom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most it Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, ness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, seurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by e-n- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
fort if applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 
winds. 

Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 








OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the concen- 
trated juice of the sea-weed, to which medical authorities 
ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence by the 
sea. In cases of acute or chronic rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints, it is superseding all other 
external remedies; also for k * i peralysi«, de- 
formities, tumours, scrofulous diseases, and the malformations of 
rickety or badly nursed children, and in all cases where frietion is 
recommended. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by KEATING, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all chymists. The pamphlet, 
which should be read by all persons, may be had gratis on appli- 
cation, or post free by enclosing Six Stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a Specific Remedy for 
Nervousness, Lowness of Spirits, and General Debili'y.— 

Mrs. Mary Walters, of the Woodside, near Dudley, had been a 
sufferer for a _— of Kt te _ saeeieal = 
ith set ins in and stomach, ari mm 

tan aigeatl Sewith ding the various remedies tried 











ba 4 ; and not gz 
she obtained no relief. In a state of mind bordering on despair 
em! 0} of taking Holloway's Pilis, which 
were given to her by a benevolent lady, and this excellent medi- 
cine had so an effect that she was induced to continue them 
for a short Which resulted in her restored to health. 
Sold by all ; and at Professor yway's Establish- 
ments, 244, |, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Pirminghan Musical Festival, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


On the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st days of 
AUGUST instant. 





Principal Vocalists. 
MADAME GRISI, 
MADLLE. ANGIOLINA BOSIO, 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 


AND 
MADAME CASTELLAN, 
MISS DOLBY, 


AND 
ADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
SIGNOR MA RIO SIGNOR LABLACHE, 
SIGNOR GARDONI, MR. WEISS, 
HERR REICHARDT, 


AND 
AND HERR FORMES. 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 
Oncanist—MR. STIMPSON. 
Conpucror—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
TUESDAY MORNING. 





DN cscancccckcnsesves-cosseess ~ onccscones Mendelasohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

ELI (An Oratorio composed expressly for this Festival, 

the Words written by W. Bartholomew)..... 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

BEMGBIAH 22. .ccccccccvccccere-cee eooe Handel. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 
THE ony at OF OLIVES 2.2... cccccsccccrees Beethoven. 
SEMEL 80 0 neve decccce vacsccacsicpee Mozart. 
A SELECTION FROM ISRAEL IN EGYPT... Handel. 





TUESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 


COMPRISING 
OVERTURE... oe s( Ruy +» Mendelssohn. 





CANTATA . “| Macfarren. 
OVERTURE . Der eber. 
ao FROM OPERAS, &c. 

OVERTURE .......+seeeeee (Masaniello) ..... se» Auber. 
FINALE Pasonises pope see (Mose in Egitto)..... Rossini, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 


COMPRISING 
aryenony IN A MAJOR Mendelssohn. 
pathy . 


Seeeeerecerenes 








FINALE. ..:0--00-000 cose (Lorel; Mendelssohn. 
SELECTIONS FROM Les Ht Meyerbeer. 
PRIESTS' MARCH ....,... i 

THURSDAY EVENING-GRAND CONCER?, 
COMPRISING 
= SYMPHONY........ ec eevceee: cose Beethoven. 


SRR SER (D ieee te all’ 
ovERTURE eeseseses «(Guillaume Tell) .. 
DESCRIPTIVE CANTATA.(Tam ¢ Shanter — 


ere eeerereneseeseesoe 


pA. cv ccccccccccccccccccccccese teeee . ‘Miperboce, 


OVERTURE ......-.000:0+( Ruler of the Spirits). Weber. 
FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 
The ORCHESTRA will be conducted by Mr. WEIPPERT, 
Musical Director of Her Majesty's Quadrille Band, 
PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


Tickets for nanet Places for the Morning Performances, 





oo eccnencsccccceceseceeseccccccoceces 110 

»” cneneah PIACES .nccccrccsccccccccccccccce 010 6 
» Secured Places for Evening Performances . 015 0 
t) 

0 

0 


es’ Tickets aa 
Tickets entitling the holders to admission to all the Per- 


,» and to any part of the Hall, except the 
Orchestra, but without the privilege of a secunEp seat.. 56 & 0 
N.B.—The number of last-named Tickets being limited, 
early a. is desirable, as the Committee have determined 
to issue them in the order in which they may be — _ 
Applications to be made to Mr. Henny Howz tt, Secretary to 
Festival Committee, Birmingham. 
ALL THE PERFORMANCES WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE 
TOWN HALL, WHICH IS UNDER PROCESS OF DECO. 


RATION. 
— of choice of Secured Places will be determined by 





STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE. 
This Committee will ballot for and select places for Parties who 
cannot conveniently ballot = their own places.. 
The Committee pledges itself to select, in oone case, the best 
Pdppicaton the chances of the ballot will perm: 
ay or by the oe Committee —_ he made, either 
etter, to 
aie nar Esq., 41, Waterloo Street, Bi 
ham A be received up to Th ursday, the 23rd of August. 
a: eaten will be attended to unless it be accompanied by 
a remittance of the full price of the places required. 





LODGINGS. 


ITORS desirous of ENcacine APARTMENTS 
gine the approaching FESTIVAL, are requested to make 
ition, by letter, to Mr. Harrison, Musicseller, Colmore Row, 
Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
By order of the Committee, 
HENRY HOWELL, Secretary. 


PROGRAMMES of the PER- 


DP rouuaxces 
iene 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[Aug. 18 








BOOKS 
FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 





Popular British Seaweeds ; 


comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the 

Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, Second Edition. 

With Twenty-two Plates by Fircn. 10s. 6d. coloured, 
“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”— Economist, 

“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured.”—Sun. 

“Those whp desire to make themselves acquainted with 

British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this 
elegantly illustrated manual,”—Globe, 


Popular British Zoophytes ; 


By the Rev. DR. LANDSBOROUGH. With Twenty 

Plates by Frtcx. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

“With this manual of prior sng and that upon Sea-weeds 

. the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 

that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard, 

“ Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for their 
children. He will tell them not only to see, but to think, 
in the best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a 
cheerful, and at times a meaty teller of incidents belonging 
to his subject.” —Belfast Mercury, 


Popular British Conchology ; 


containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles, By G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on 
shells will be well written. Mr. G. B. Sowerby maintains 
the character of his father and grandfather as a naturalist, 
and has here produced a very instructive volume as an in- 
troduction to the study of shells, It will be seen Lm the 
title that this work is confined to Beifieh shells.” It will be 
found a conv. ont at the ie, as all the 
more common shells are not only described, but 
—Athenewm. 


justrated,” 
“The natural history of Mulluscous animals living about 
our own shores is rich in instructive facts; and this 


= volume the various species, how they live and where 
ae wander, are carefully described.”—Press, 
n excellent little work, eminently ‘popular and amusing, 
and fi full of information,” "= Edinburgh itness, 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 


Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY 
ROBERTS, With Eighteen; Plates by Wine. 10s, 6d, 
coloured, 

“A handsome book, containing an st account of 
the formation of shells, and a po pes! BH of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shel ene 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—. 

“The plates contain no fewer than ninety mg of shells, 
with the’ pests) inhabitants, all of them well, and several 
admirably, executed, and that the text is ——— throughout 
_ a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, 
the favourable 

eign Medico- 


in poetry and 
we think that we have said enough to j 
opinion we have expressed.” —British and 
ical Revi 


Phycologia Britannica ; 
Or, the History of the British Seaweeds; containing 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of all the species of 
Alge inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. By 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA., Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. The price of 
the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as fol- 
lows :-— 
ay ~ ‘pean: royal 8vo, arranged in order of a. 
In 4 ve: royal 8vo, arran; ecm — 
ing to at Guanes sasha wide pains £7 17 
*,* A few Copies have been printed on id paper, 
“The ‘History of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully 
recommend for its yews be ian and its po) lat 
find it a work o 





gather thful portraiture 
of every one of them,”—Annals and Magazine of Natural 
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Local Secretaries, 
Joun Srrane, Esq., LL.D.; Wu. Gourtre, Esq,, F.LS,; 
Professor THos. AnpEzson, M.D, 





Admission to Meetings. 

Gentlemen desirous of attending the Meeting may make 
their choice of being proposed as Life Members, paying Ten 
Pounds as a Composition, or Annua bubecriberh, paying One 
Pound annually and an Admission Fee of One Pound (making 
together Two Pounds on admission), or Associates for the 
Meeting, paying One Pound. 

Ladies may obtain Tickets through the application of a 
Member in the Reception Room—price One Pound each 


Ticket. 
Without a proper Ticket i 0 ear, as defined above, no 
erson is admitted to any eetings, Excursions 4. 
(0 other Ticket is requieed, ptr Sor Gocursions 





inner, 
Reception Room. 

The Trades’ Hall will be opened on or about Wednesday 
the 5th of September, for the Reception of Members, for the 
distribution of Tickets and Programmes, for the Sale of Re- 

to Members, and for giving information in regard to 
Eeagings a and other arrangements, and the arrival and loca. 
tion of bers, 

Interim Programme of the Proceedings of 

the Meeting. 

The General Committee will hold its first meeting on Wed- 
nesdey, 12th September, at _— o’Clock P.u., in the Mew 

ehants’ Hall, Hutcheson Stree 

The first General Meeting 5 will be held on Wednesday, the 
12th of September, at be ate P.M., in the City Hall, when his 
Grace the Duke of Argy be installed as President, and 
deliver an Address, 

The Sections will meet for the reading of Papers, &¢., on 
Thursday morning, the 13th September, at Eleven o’ 
4.m., in the University, and afterwards at the same hour 
= during the week of the Meeting. The Sections are as 

follows :— 

Section A, Mathematics and Physics, 

B, Chemistry and Mineralogy, including their ap- 
dana to Agriculture and the Arts, 

C, 0; 

D; Seeley. and Botany, including Physiology, 

E, Geography and Ethnology. 

F, Statistics, 

G Mechanical Science. 

The proceedings at the other Evening Meetings cannot yet 
be announced ; it is expected, however, that two YC. the even- 
ings will be occupied by discourses on subjects of great in- 
torent, one or two by Conversaziones, and one by the Dinner 
of the Association, with the President in the chair, 





Excursions, Exhi Exhibitions, &. 
An Excursion is intended to be made in the steamer Jona, 
to Arran, on Thursday, the 20th September, besides which 
one or two others are under consideration. A Museum of 
Local Geology, a Collection of the Products of the Chemical 
Manufactures of Glasgow, and a Photographic 
will be open to Members 
Numerous Manufactories and Public Works 
under certain regulations, be open to Members, 


ae for Tickets may be made in the meantime in 


JOHN STRANG, L 
wits ANDERSON, M.D. 
WILLIAM GOURLIE, F.LS. 
Glasgow, 9th August, 1855, 


RITISH ASSOCIATION.—It is requested 
that all Notices of Scientific Communications to the 
Glasgow Mee’ may be forwarded on or before 5th Sep- 
tember, i —_— amy ee oe the L matanens: 
e Association, 
pai JOHN STRANG, TL D. 
THOMAS AN DERSON, M.D. 
WILLIAM GOURLIE, F.L.S. 


Glasgow, August 10, 1855. 


Local. 
Secretaries, 








} Local 
Secretaries 
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at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. eae patany, 
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